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THE ETHICS OF BLOOD SPORTS. 

It has been the belief of the Christian Church that man, 
before the &11, had nothing to fear from the lower animals : 
that they lived on friendly terms with him, being the off- 
spring of the same divine Creator and therefore were 
Izeated by him with kindness and respect. But as sin 
brought discord and strife into the world — discord between 
man and God, and between man and his fellows — so also it 
brought about discord between man and the lower creation. 
And this belief is so far corroborated by experience that 
there are very few animals which are not accessible to the 
influence of kindly treatment and capable of being tamed if 
taken in hand at an early period. The beautiful stories told 
of the charm exercised by St. Francis of Assisi and other 
saints over shy birds and wild animals are at least illustra- 
tions of the truth which we see from time to time realized, 
that it is possible by innocence, kindness, and sympathy, to 
win the confidence and affection of these creatures. 

What are we to understand by the dominion which we arc 
told has been given to man over the lower animals ? It 
includes the right of training them for our use, as the 
elephant, the horse, and the dog, and for taking the lives of 
those which are designed to furnish us with food and 
clothing. If there are any which are irreclaimably savage 
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RUSKIN AS PIONEER. 

•• Charephon. What cry is that, Socrates, which came to us from the- 
beach ; how sweet it was ; what can it be ? The things that live in the 
sea are all mute. 

" Socrates. Yet it is a sea-creature, Chaerephon ; the bird called 
Halcyon, concerning which the old fable runs that she was the daughter 
of Molus, and, mourning in her youth for her lost husband, was winged 
by divine power, and now flies over the sea, seeking him whom she 
could not find, sought throughout the earth. 

** Charophon, And is that indeed the Halcyon's cry ? I never heard 
it yet, and in truth it is very pitiful. How large is the bird, Socrates ? 

" Socrates, Not great ; but it has received great honour from the 
Gods, because of its lovingness, for while it is making its nest, all the 
world has the happy days which are called Halcyonidae, excelling all 
others in their calmness, though in the midst of storm ; of which you 
see this very day is one, if ever there was. Look how clear the sky is,, 
and the sea waveless and calm like a mirror ! *' '•'- 

So Ruskin translates a part of Lucian's dialogue concerning^ 
the old Greek fable of the kingfisher. And he dwells on 
that ancient tale at much length, and with great affection ^ 
as finding there the suggestion of some intimate and 
tender relationship between this bird that loved its mate so 
well, and the powers of nature, which we in our ignorance 
think of as unconscious or as stupidly indifferent to the 
frail creatures that hold an uncertain life here, amid the 
changes of outward things. And all through the storj', as 
Ruskin translates or interprets it, we are made to feel the 
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RUSKIN AS PIONEER. 9 

-and sufficing happiness well-nigh impossible to the majority 
■of his fellows. This, as I read his life and his books, 
seems to me the main determining motive of his manifold 
effort during the last forty years. 

And the temper of soul which this indicates may account, 
too, for some of his grave faults. They are the defects of 
this quality, as it strove to exercise itself, under conditions 
so alien and adverse in modern English life. His petulance, 
his self-assertion, his waywardness and impatience, his 
half-childish outbursts of passion — these are surely, in great 
-degree, the not unnatural results of that restless unhappiness 
which the vision of human wrongs produced in him. When 
we reflect that his first seventeen years were spent in a home 
where two wealthy and watchful parents lived only to take 
care of him, where he was guarded and curtained round by 
all the comforts and luxuries their sleepless love thought 
vdse to procure, and then in early manhood found himself 
in a world where, for most, existence was a life and death 
•struggle with adverse conditions and, for many, a state of 
exile from those things of beauty and sweetness and peace 
which were to him the soul's true wealth and happiness — 
when we consider this, we may no longer think it strange 
that his heart should be torn and rent with the ambition to 
change it all. And then, as he slowly learned that he could 
not change it, perhaps it was only human that he sometimes 
lost his temper and his self-control, that he grew more and 
more impatient, that he wrote foolish, fierce, and even spiteful 
words, in the heat and horror of his soul. 

But I do not wish to defend, or to apologise for, these 
failings in him. Ruskin was no saint, nor a model of sweet 
reasonableness. His bitter and petulant words may have 
done much to injure his cause and to mar the work of his life. 
Let us turn from these to dwell on one or two illustrations 
of that gift in him which was so consummate, and which 
made him so strenuous an advocate of what is humane and 
merciful, noble and compassionate in human things. I think 
that this force of sympathy in him reached to what we often 
-call, perhaps also in our ignorance, inanifnatc nature. His 
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then edited Comhill, had to beg Ruskin to stop at the end 
of the fourth paper, or his magazine would be ruined ! Yet 
it may be questioned if any book of the century has got 
closer to the roots of the great social evils than this little one 
of less than two hundred pages. 

A year later came " Munera Pulveris " ; in 1867, " Time 
and Tide " ; in 1871 and onwards, " Fors Clavigera." In all 
these, sometimes by subtle analysis and close reasoning, 
sometimes by impassioned appeal or scathing wit, sometimes 
by fierce denunciation of wrong, and sometimes by glowing 
pictures of human peace and gladness, yet possible to be 
realised on earth, he has laboured to deliver his message and 
proclaimed his gospel of social reform. 

Ruskin, I suppose, was, by nature, an artist — ^a seer and 
a lover of the beauty of the world. But Art to him was not 
merely or chiefly the painting of noble pictures, and knowing 
how to enjoy them — or building fine cathedrals, and knowing 
how to worship in them. It was the crown and glory of 
human life. To be an artist was to behold and delight in 
the exceeding loveliness of things, and then to express, at 
least something of that vision and that joy in human work, 
and to praise and love the Creator of a world so fair. But 
this vision and this joy which had been granted to him he 
could not possess alone or with a few favoured and privileged 
men and women. His heart was with the people, because 
his eye discerned their need. His sympathies went out to 
the great unfavoured, unprivileged masses ; his imagination 
kept continually before him the scenes of squalor and vice 
and poverty in our great cities. And this at times obscured, 
and always blurred the glor>' of that vision of loveliness 
which Nature had revealed to his eye and to his heart. 

And his charge against the indifferent who would not 
help to alter things is, not so much that they are selfish, as 
that they are blind. ** The cruellest man living," he says, 
** could not sit at his feast unless he sat blindfold." 

To break down the walls that divide those who feast 
fi"om those who famish — to open the eyes of the wealthy 
and privileged to the real condition of the poor and un- 



THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION AND THE 
PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS. 

The object of the Howard Association, as stated at 
the head of the last Report, is "the promotion of the 
best methods for the treatment and prevention of crime, 
pauperism, &c." In other documents its object apj)ears to 
be described as promoting the most efficacious methods of 
repressing crime. I have nothing to say against either of 
these objects. But why introduce the name of John Howard 
into the title of such an Association ? What Howard 
endeavoured to effect (with considerable success) was the 
amelioration of the condition of prisoners ; but the authorised 
programme of the Howard Association is entirely silent on 
this subject. Moreover, the erroneous impression caused 
by the use of an inappropriate title is furthered by the list 
of patrons, many of whom are known to advocate the more 
lenient treatment of prisoners — and were perhaps induced 
to join the Association on account of its name. And the 
Association has on more than one occasion urged the more 
lenient treatment of prisoners, though it seems to be more 
concerned about prisoners in the United States or Morocco 
than about those at home. This last feature I regard as 
very unfortunate : first, because it is calculated to convey to 
the home authorities that w^e have nothing to complain 
of in their treatment of prisoners, and that, in fact, their 
humanity is so well known that we need not hesitate to 
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invoke it on behalf of outsiders ; and, secondly, because it 
will induce other persons to regard the members of the 
Association as doctrinaires who are trying to force their 
theories down other people's throats, although the action of 
these other people may not in any way concern them. An 
English philanthropic society should take every opportunity 
of calling attention to our own faults and pass lightly over 
those of other countries. The Howard Association has, I 
think, done the reverse. The Howard Association cannot 
be blamed for its programme, but only for the adoption 
of a title which is calculated to mislead the public as to its 
objects. Founded by the late Lord Brougham, " 1 he 
Brougham Association " would have been a better name. 
But when a Society, which by its name, its list of patrons 
and the titles of some of its publications, claims to be the 
advocate of leniency towards prisoners, as far as is compatible 
with the public interest, urges greater severity towards the 
convicted, this is looked on as an unwilling confession by 
the friends of the prisoner ; and the real disciples of John 
Howard — the advocates of leniency — are placed in a false 
position by the action of those who use the name of Howard 
when propagating theories more nearly akin to those of 
Draco. That the Howard Association seeks to occupy too 
much ground is a point on which I need not dilate. Its 
objects apparently cannot be stated without an **etc.," and 
its latest Report contains "a little of everything.'* But 
I am only concerned with the parts of this Report in which 
the Society advocates greater severity towards convicts and 
even describes as ** fatuous " the shorter sentences of which 
John Howard if living would no doubt have approved. 

The cellular, or separate, system is one which the Howard 
Association has strongly urged, and has to a considerable 
extent been adopted at its instance by the prison authorities. 
The Report states that the Association is strongly opposed to 
solitary confinement ; but this separate system involves a 
good deal of solitude, and to prisoners of a social disposition 
it is a very severe infliction. The Association dwells on " the 
mischiefs of the promiscuous association in prisons of the 
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hard up " otherwise) the same remark applies. By locking 
him up for a long time in a place where he has no opportunity 
of stealing, we do not change his character. He will be ready 
to steal again as soon as he gets the chance — unless indeed 
the punishment which has failed to reform him proves 
sufficient to deter him. I do not believe in reform by 
punishment at all. Leniency is much more likely to prove 
effectual with any one whose character is not wholly bad. 
Punishment is apt to run into excess, and even when it does 
not, the person on whom it is inflicted may regard it as 
excessive. Respect for parents or teachers may prevent 
us from regarding their punishments as excessive when an 
impartial outsider would do so ; but nothing of this kind 
occurs in the case of the criminal, and the man who regards 
his punishment as excessive, and feels indignant with those 
who inflicted it, is not in a frame of mind well suited for 
repentance and reform. 

But, after insisting so strongly on the necessity of time 
for reformative punishment, the good sense and humanity 
of some of the members appears to have got the better of 
their logic (if that term can be applied to conclusions drawn 
from mere assumptions), and we are told that instead of 
seeking at once to reform the prisoner by a long course of 
so-called reformative treatment (which, I think, makes a 
close approach to torture), they desire to substitute for 
imprisonment, whenever the safety of the public admits of 
the substitution, Fines, Admonitions and Conditional Liberty. 
Where does ** the essential element of time " come into 
Fines or Admonitions ? Are we not, by adopting them 
instead of imprisonment, substituting for a reformative 
process, a process which does not reform ? Conditional 
Liberty may or may not involve the time element ; but the 
Association seems to advocate it, with the addition of police 
supervision. Now a man under police supervision usually 
finds it more difficult to earn an honest living than a man 
who has served out his sentence. An ex-convict whose sentence 
has expired can often get a fresh start in a place where he is 
not known ; but the man who is under supervision finds it 
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Further, I cannot reconcile the great reliance placed on 
this essential element of time with the proposed sHding-scale 
of punishment for repeated offences. A man has been 
imprisoned for three months for theft and comes back again 
speedily. Try six months, urges the Howard Association. 
What rational grounds are there for thinking that six 
months will satisfy the requirements of "the essential element 
of time "? Would it not be far better to give him five years 
at once, so as to make it probable that the second sentence 
would effect a reformation and prevent the appearance of the 
prisoner in the dock for the third time ? Indeed, any such 
sliding-scale of six months for the next conviction, twelve for 
the following one, and then two years, four years, six years, 
eight years, ten years, &c., indicates pretty plainly that the 
legislator anticipates the frequent failure of the earlier sen- 
tences, owing, no doubt, to the disregard of this essential 
element ; and if with each act of stealing the habit of stealing 
becomes stronger and more difficult to eradicate, the earlier 
sentences in this sliding-scale will promote the criminal dis- 
position instead of repressing it, and twenty years' detention 
may ultimately prove insufficient to eradicate a criminal habit 
which could have been cured in five years at an early stage. 
Fatuous sentences should be avoided not only after the 
criminal habit has been fully formed, but while it is in 
the process of formation, and the earlier due prominence is 
given to the element of time (if it be really essential) the 
more perfect will be our system of penology. 

However, when I turn to the arguments urged in favour of 
the adoption of this sliding-scale of sentences it strikes me that 
the object aimed at is to increase, not their reformative, but 
their deterrent effect. If, it is contended, the prisoner knows 
that for every new offence (that is proved) he will be punished 
more severely than on the last occasion, and this in a definite 
proportion which he can foresee, he is more likely to 
be deterred than under the present system, where 
the punishment for the tenth offence may be lighter 
than that inflicted for the first. In reply to this I 
may say, first, that when the habitual thief comes 
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man who abstains from wrong for fear of punishment. If 
the Howard Association would distinguish clearly between 
these two elements, and state which of them it was seeking 
to promote in each instance, we would hear less about fatuous 
sentences, cumulative sentences, and the essential element 
of time. 

I am glad to find in this Report no advocacy of the 
wholesale whipping of juvenile offenders, though an Asso- 
ciation formed for the purposes for which the Howard 
Association was formed ought hardly to be satisfied with 
stating that opinions on the subject differ, and quoting two 
or three unreasoned opinions of unnamed persons, which, 
at least in their present form, do not possess the slightest 
value. A collection of statistics is almost always of use. 
A mere collection of opinions seldom possesses any value, 
and what we find here is not even a collection. 

The Association seems to me to have utterly failed : (i) in 
its plea for the cellular system ; (2) in its contention that 
long sentences are necessary for any real reform ; and (3) in 
its contention that cumulative sentences should be imposed 
in every case where there have been two or more convictions 
for the same kind of crime. Short sentences are not fatuous. 
Their merits, as compared with long sentences, must be decided 
on very different grounds from those to be found in this 
Report. If we exclude the crime of ** drunk and disorderly," 
it will be found that with almost all habitual criminals long 
sentences have been tried as well as short ones, and that 
both have equally failed. In some instances moreover the 
long sentences were tried first. As a test of relative efficacy 
we should not look to the number of reconvictions but to 
the time which elapsed between liberation and reconviction. 
Have we any evidence that in this respect long sentences 
have proved superior to short ones ? 

We can secure the public against the depredations of any 
particular thief by hanging him or locking him up for life. 
We could to a large extent do so by putting out his eyes or 
cutting off his right hand. But are our legislators or the 
administrators of justice bound to render every law-breaker 
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OUR DEBT TO THE QUADRUPED. 

Man is a comparatively feeble animal. The great and 
far-reaching changes which he has made in the world have 
been wrought by energies drawn chiefly from sources outside 
of himself. Man has directed more than he has actually 
done things. Civilization is the result, not of human 
strength but of human sagacity. Man has harnessed the 
herds that roamed about him and forced them to groan for 
him, and the winds and waves he has made into menials. A 
large part of the energy of civilization has been furnished and 
is still furnished by the great four-footed races. Civilization 
may almost be said to be borne, and to have been from its 
beginning borne, on the powerful and patient backs of the 
horse, the ox, the mule, the elephant, the camel, the donkey, 
and the dog. The superior strength and mobility of these 
races directed by the superior intelligence of man have 
enabled man to perform tasks and carry out enterprises he 
never could have dreamed of undertaking single-handed. 
Without horses or other individuals able and willing to 
wield the great implements, agriculture, the most basic of 
human industries, would be practically impossible. Where 
man now tills acres, he could, unaided, scarce cultivate ares. 
It has been said that one of the reasons why there never 
arose, and never could have arisen, any great civilization in 
the western hemisphere prior to the coming of Europeans is 
because there lived there no great] quadruped races whose 
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creatures are willing to wear out their very skeletons in 
his service. 

This is the ideal. This is reciprocity, which is the only 
legitimate relation to exist among any associated beings. It 
is the avoiding of that which we do not like when done to 
ourselves. It is simple justice. It is the only conduct fit for 
a race that has any right whatever to imagine itself civilized. 
Four-footed people, like bipeds, are not less serviceable — 
they are more so — as somebodies than as things. 

J. Howard Moore. 
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-side. Not one of them attempted it. Yet they soon explored 
the surrounding region, one of them often accompanying 
members of the family for evening walks, not invariably in 
quiet lanes, but even down a highway where there are 
many passers-by. 

Instances prove that the nervous organisation of the cat 
must be considered. Possible accidents and alarms must be 
yarded against. A lady I knew carried her cat on her knee 
in a cab driving from one house to another. No contretemps 
occurred, and the cat settled down safely. But such security 
•cannot be reckoned on. Other friends of mine when 
removing took with them a very pet cat on whose tameness 
and docility they felt quite able to rely. So one of the 
daughters carried him in her arms. Part of their way lay 
on a road above a railway line, and at the critical moment, 
an express dashed by, with terrific engine shriek. The poor 
cat struggled madly out of the lady's grasp, dashed through 
a hedge — and was never seen again. 

Cats certainly attach themselves to individuals, and I 
know one striking instance in which the persistent and 
courteous attentions of a cat overcame a dislike which had 
been expressed for its kind, and so turned an enemy of its 
race into a friend. Dislike or contempt for cats is often but 
the result of sheer ignorance, running on the lines of vulgar 
prejudice. 

A cat, when removed, should be put into a basket, and 
travel in company with one whose friendly voice will re- 
assure her by the way. The basket should be opened among 
friends in a quiet room. A meal should be speedily given her ; 
thus, she will realize stability — that she is really "at home." 

In families, where everybody is kind to the cat or cats, 
•each will yet attach itself more distinctly to some chosen 
individual. I remember that my father always won their 
love. A beautiful tabby, " Grissie," regularly accompanied 
the servant, who gave his door the morning knock, waited 
on the mat till he came out, and followed him as he went 
about his early avocations. After his death she was scarcely 
<ever seen upstairs. I have repeatedly noticed that cats when 
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people call an " invincible antipathy " — a feeling of horror 
and dislike which they cannot explain. Now all sensations 
not justified by reason are surely either symptoms of 
*' decadence/' or of a cr3ang want of sound early training. 
Nearly every child has a strong antipathy against some- 
thing. If encouraged and yielded to, this grows and 
strengthens, if wisely combated, it disappears — is often 
entirely forgotten. If such antipathies cannot be over- 
come, they signify some congenital weakness which, 
so far as it goes, separates us from the healthy average 
of our fellow-creatures. ^ If this were distinctly under- 
stood, probably more energy would be put forth in 
the conquest, or at least the control, of such antipathies. 
They are too apt to be vaunted as " characteristic 
traits," calculated to clothe their possessor with " interest." 
Possibly: but it is a pathological interest! A full sense 
of this would give the strongest motive for keeping such 
"antipathies" in abeyance, and once kept in abeyance 
they would tend to vanish, if not to be transformed into 
kindly feeling. Parents cannot give their children a better 
heritage than a constitution free from these puerilities, and 
when they are unfortunately found to exist, they should be 
neither laughed at, punished, nor encouraged, but rather 
met by the wise and sympathetic training which any other 
infirmity would receive, and which should accustom the 
child to feel that the particular form of animate life which it 
"does not like," must, for that very reason, be the form 
towards which it must seek most strictly to do justice and 
to show mercy. 

Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
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has been so fortunate, and we give him not a shilling of 
compensation. If he cannot pay a solicitor to "get up" 
his case for him, he may go into court with it not " got up." 
Only a lawyer knows what that means. It means that an 
unprepared amateur is confronted with prepared professionals 
at the keenest of all games. At the last moment, he may 
have a barrister to conduct his case in court. But the case 
has not been "got up"; the barrister must make bricks 
without straw. Such a defence is only one pour rire^ it 
may succeed, and it may collapse, and nobody be much the 
worse. 

We do not care about him during the trial. He is forced 
into the attitude of a condemned person from the beginning. 
So much does this prejudice him that it had to be expressly 
enacted by the recent statute which permits the accused to 
give evidence, that it should not be given from the ill- 
omened dock. 

Only in extreme cases do we graciously concede him the 
privilege of a seat. Warders to right of him, P.C.'s in front 
of him, sergeants to left of him, inevitably suggest that he 
is not a blameless character. On the whole, there is some 
justification in the aspect of things for the mental attitude 
of the juryman of legend. Said an acquaintance, after an 
exhausting day at the assizes : "I suppose you attached 
great weight to that incident of the pencil in the house- 
breaking case ? " 

He replied : " No ! I take no 'count of them things. I 
says, when I sees a feller in the dock — * You must ha' done 
something, or you wouldn't be there I ' — and I brings 'em all 
in Guilty." 

We do not care about him after the trial. We provide 
him with hardly any method of appeal. We shut the trap- 
door down and ejaculate, "Thank goodness, we're done 
with him I " But what, then, is an appeal ? A good deal 
of misconception exists on this point. 

The popular idea of an appeal is that it is a re-hearing of 
the case, before more experienced, more numerous or more 
competent judges, or else gone through with greater care 

D 
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extremely artificial and pedantic rules of evidence have 
been infringed — if damages far too much or little have 
been given — if the jury have tossed up for a verdict, or 
have been told " what the soldier said " — it has no resource 
but to do so, and a new trial must be granted. But the 
mere allegation that a verdict was " against the weight 
of the evidence," although technically ground for a 
new trial in civil matters, is very seldom admitted. 
The verdict of a jury is regarded with the utmost tender- 
ness ; they heard the witnesses, they watched their 
behaviour — they best know what weight to attach to their 
statements. In the time of Viscount Esher, it was almost 
impossible to obtain a new trial in such cases ; and the 
attempt is not often made even now ; still less often is it 
successful. It is in the highest degree unlikely that a new 
trial would ever be ordered on such a ground in a criminal case. 

Besides ordering a new trial in a civil cause, the Court of 
Appeal has, technically, power to admit fresh evidence, and 
to decide the question itself, if it sees its way clear, instead. 
But, wherever the dispute is one of fact, it is excessively rare 
to find either of these powers exercised. The Court of 
Appeal will only in the most extreme cases reverse the 
decision of a jury, or even of a judge, on a matter of fact. And 
as for admitting fresh evidence, such a course, at the most, 
amounts to permission to file an affidavit or perhaps to call 
a witness. But the phenomenon of a witness being called, 
and actually cross-examined, in the Appeal Court, is enough 
to make the imagination quail, and to summon up visions 
of phoenixes and wyverns. 

There is never anything remotely resembling a fresh trial 
in the Court of Appeal. If the casual spectator goes in, he 
may find an individual laboriously wading through pages and 
pages of shorthand notes, reporting the proceedings in the 
court below. But — here is the important point — it is on 
the evidence given in those original proceedings that the 
court will have to decide. It may, under very extraordinary 
circumstances, supplement it. But it will never dream of 
disregarding it except for reference, and beginning afresh. 

D 2 
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the Civil Court of Appeal : they will have to revolutionise 
the English method of trial. 

Why should not they? The arguments by which the 
present system is sustained are based on the assumption that 
justice must be sought by chicanery and sharp practice. It 
is said that the first trial shows one's hand — ^that an 
unscrupulous adversary will manu£a.cture evidence to meet 
one's case so disclosed, and that an astute one, without 
being unscrupulous, will not neglect the opportunity of 
repairing the gaps in his narrative — ^that a rogue will gain 
confidence by repeating his story — ^that trials will resolve 
themselves into a cunning reserve of trump cards for the 
ultimate appeals. 

There are answers to these arguments. But the truth is, 
the root idea of trial, as we have it, is entirely a mistaken 
one. That idea is the public display, by each party, before 
impartial strangers, of his best case. It has arisen, not from 
a logical choice, but because of historical reasons. Historic- 
ally, the jury are the friends and neighbours of the parties. 
Pollock and Maitland* say — " To form a petty assize or an 
ordinary jury, twelve free and lawful men of the neighbourhood 
are summoned directly by the sheriff. In the case of a jury 
summoned after there has been pleading, he is bidden to 
summon those through whom the truth of the matter may be 
best known " — per quos ret Veritas melius sciatur. And when 
selected, they had a fortnight or so to inform themselves in 
— by reading the morning papers, or resorting to their 
mediaeval equivalent, if they pleased. The common prayer 
of counsel to the jury — " Gentlemen, do dismiss from your 
minds all you may have heard about this case outside 1 " — 
would have been ridiculous then. The more a jury knew 
about the parties and the matter (and not the less), the 
better. The practice of bringing into court witnesses whose 
testimony could, unlike the jury's information, be sifted^ 
seems to have been the main factor in changing the jury's 
functions : and for these historical reasons, we have now a 

* History of English Lam^ II., 629. 
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the juge d^instruction should be completely dissociated from 
it. No coming and going between the one and the other 
should be admitted : the valuable information of the police 
should be disclosed to the juge by the same formal methods 
as the information in the hands of the defence. The juge 
should organize his own inquiries, and make his own 
acquaintance with the character of the population, inde- 
pendently of them. Those readers of the Humane Review 
who are acquainted with Ruskin's proposed parcelling out 
of the residents in a district among episcopi who should be 
in close touch with the ways of their especial charges, will 
see how admirably such an institution would fit in with a 
rational system of trial by inquiry. 

Trials would not, then, be mere contests of wits before 
purposely blinded judges. The facts would all be carefully 
sifted and appreciated by skilled investigators. There 
would be no objection to their placing their results before 
tribunal after tribunal. New facts coming to light would 
pass through the crucible of their searching criticism. 
Each time, their results would be appreciated by a more 
and more select and experienced court ; until, in the more 
difficult cases, the whole hierarchy of appeal had been 
invoked. 

We laugh at the trial by combat of feudal times. Future 
ages will smile, if they do not sigh, at the trial by battle of 
the present day, in which the issue is staked upon the 
capacity of intellectual champions. So long as the litigant 
who can command the cleverest solicitor, the most brilliant 
counsel, and the most plausible witnesses, has an uninformed 
judge and jury to convince, so long will it be impossible to 
set up any real Court of Criminal Appeal. 

T. Baty. 



THE HORSE AND HOW TO TREAT HIM. 

A HIGH authority has called the horse "man's noblest 
servant." He is inferior to the dog in intelligence, attach- 
ment, and gratitude, and is, therefore, not so well entitled to 
be called main's friend. But it is not to be supposed that he 
is destitute of the qualities named. Among the animals 
domesticated by man only the dog excels him, and it will be 
generally admitted that in the matter of utility in a state of 
civilization he excels the dog. 

Indeed there are stories told of the Arabian horse which, 
if true, place him on a level with the best of our canine 
friends. Perhaps in his case attachment has begot attach- 
ment, for there can be no question of the affection which the 
Arab bears for his steed. Many Arabs show pedigrees of 
their horses extending back to the stud of Solomon. The 
authenticity of these is doubtful, but it seems to be widely 
believed that many of the horses at present in Arabia are 
descended from the one Mahomet rode from Mecca to Medina 
on the night of the Hegira. These animals are very difficult 
to purchase, and always fetch great prices. 

The Bedouins know the genealogy of their horses as well 
as those of their own families, and the most extraordinary 
pains are taken to keep the blood pure. As an instance of 
this, Burckhardt mentions that Savud the Wahabee had a 
favourite mare, which he rode in all his expeditions. She 
was known over all Arabia, and produced a foal of wonderful 
beauty, which became the finest stallion of his day. Savud, 
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It is only fair to say that many drivers of horses are as 
much overworked and are generally as badly treated as the 
horses themselves. These men are out of doors very many 
hours, in cold and wet weather, and during their hours of 
duty can seldom sit down to a warm meal. A life of this 
sort is hardly conducive to the development of humane 
feeling. Moreover, they are expected to perform a certain 
amount of work in a certain time, and if they fall short of 
this their services are likely to be dispensed with. 

But whatever excuses may be made for hired drivers 
nothing but indignation can be felt for the owners of horses 
who permit them to be tortured. And unfortunately instances 
of torture may be witnessed every day in the streets of London, 
and of all our large towns. They are so common, and people 
are so little prone to reflection, that unless the animals are 
subjected to great violence, no notice is taken of them. It 
is a fact however that the grossest cruelty may be perpetrated 
without one blow being struck. Many horses are so willing 
that when urged by crack of whip, or even word of mouth, 
they will pull until they fall from exhaustion. Such treatment 
is killing, and yet it may be witnessed very often. 

The present writer happens to be located in the outer end 
of Lavender Hill, where the ascent is very steep. Nearly 
every morning, and sometimes three or four times in one 
morning, waggons laden with coal or some other heavy 
material are drawn up the hill. The unfortunate horse is 
wholly unable to pursue a straight course. By taking a zig- 
zag line, and making frequent stoppages, the task is generally 
accomplished, but the laboured breathing of the poor animal, 
and the yells of the driver, are painful to listen to. How is it 
that the police do not interfere in such cases ? The drivers 
may not be blameworthy, but there are criminals somewhere 
who ought to be dragged into the light and punished. 

The inhumanity of job-masters is pretty widely known. 
For several years my business compelled me to hire a horse 
and gig every Saturday. The owner nearly always reserved 
for me a grey mare, who was well bred and a most willing 
creature. When she was in good condition, not only was it 
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Jibbing is very often traceable to the horse-breaker. 
When a young horse is being broken it takes very little to give 
him a distaste for the article of harness known as the collar. 
There are two sorts of collars, those which open at the top, 
and those which are solid leather all round. The latter must 
be put on over the horse's head, and to perform that 
operation without hurting the animal in the tender region 
of the eyes is often very difficult. Indeed, when the head 
is larger than the average it is all but impossible to avoid 
inflicting pain, for the collar must be of a size to fit the 
horse's shoulders, otherwise it will cause much more 
prolonged pain during the time the animal is working. 
It is easy to understand how, under the circumstances 
described, the young horse may acquire a distaste for the 
collar which he will never get over. As a matter of fact, no 
such collar should ever be placed on a young horse, and even 
in the case of old horses the greatest care should be taken to 
avoid irritating the animals when putting them on. 

The form of collar which opens at the top can always be 
put on without hurting the horse's head, but that is by no 
means the only point to be considered. Above and before 
all else it should exactly fit the horse. The force of this 
remark will be appreciated when it is remembered that it is 
to the collar the whole strength of the animal is applied. 
An ill-fitting collar is to the horse as certain a source of 
torture as is an ill-fitting boot to the human being. If it be 
either too large or too small it soon becomes intolerable. 
And there are other points to be considered as well as size. 
Horses differ very considerably in the shape of their shoulders. 
Each animal should be carefully measured for its collar by 
an experienced harness-maker, and when this is done it will 
be found that there is not nearly so much jibbing as we have 
to deplore to-day. 

Of the men who keep horses, whether for their own use 
or for the purpose of hiring them out, the great majority 
commence business by purchasing a certain number of sets 
of harness. These may fit the horses on which they are first 
used, but changes take place soon and frequently. New 
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The most common of all causes of jibbing is simple over- 
loading. The writer remembers a mare who was at 
ordinary times a most willing worker, and, indeed, a 
celebrated trotter. She was always ready to draw up to 
eighteen hundredweight on a light cart, but when loaded 
beyond that point she simply stood still, and no amount of 
persuasion or threats or violence could induce her to move 
either backward or forward. She was not a strong animal, 
and in all probability this was just her way of informing all 
whom it might concern that she was being taxed beyond her 
power. I can certify that she soon educated her owner, who 
was my father, and that the lesson she inculcated was 
productive of better treatment to her companion horses as 
well as to herself. Much of the jibbing which one witnesses 
in the London streets is directly and immediately due to 
overloading. There is more, however, of the latter than of the 
former, and hardly a day passes in which I do not come 
upon a case which makes me regret that the poor animal has 
not sense enough to jib. 

It cannot be denied that one occasionally meets cases of 
jibbing which appear to be withoutany justification whatever; 
the harness fits properly, the horse is not overloaded, and 
the driver is not too free with the whip. If these be 
investigated it will be found that the jibbing almost always 
began in some one of the ways just enumerated, and that 
the vice was aggravated by brutality. It is now incurable. 
Flagellation will make it worse, if that be possible. Hence- 
forth the horse will only be useful as one of a team. There, 
his companions will drag him along if necessary, and 
ultimately compel him to do some of the work. 

Biting. All young animals are fond of play, and the 
young horse, to a greater extent perhaps than any of the 
others, is obliged to play with his mouth. He cannot, 
like the kitten or the puppy, use his paws. Nothing 
delights him more than being caressed, and he shows his 
gratitude by taking in his lips, or his teeth, the hand of 
his friend. If treated gently, and with confidence, he will 
never bite. 
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Let the reader try this plan with a young foal. Let him 
scratch it gently between the ears, and talk soothingly to it. 
Should it run away, as it is likely to do at first, let him not 
follow, but entice it back with soft words, and caressing 
motions of the hands. Soon, it will temporarily desert its 
mother for its playmate. In course of time, when out in the 
fields, it will run up to strangers, especially if they be 
children. It will take their hands, and even their faces, in 
its prehensile lips. It will pretend to nibble the tresses of 
little girls, without, however, doing them the slightest injury. 
This shows clearly that to play with his mouth is a habit 
natural to the horse. 

It is almost incredible, but true, nevertheless, that many 
grooms and stable-boys fail or refuse to recognise this fact. 
When the young horse attempts to touch them with his lips 
they often beat him. Some do even worse, they tease him. 
They tickle him, they pinch him, they even stick pins in 
him. The horse is slow to take offence. For a long time 
teasing will only have the effect of making him play more 
vigorously. By degrees, however, as he is made to endure 
more pain, he will learn to snap. At first he will only 
pretend to bite, but later he will actually bite. When that 
stage is reached, he will not wait to be provoked, he will 
challenge the combat. He will watch his opportunity to 
seize his tormentor, and will indeed seize anybody who 
comes within reach. 

A biting horse is a dangerous animal. He will iift his 
victim, and shake him like a rat. By degrees he will learn 
to use his feet, he will trample on him and kick him. He is 
never to be trusted. A stallion is generally worse in this 
respect than any other horse. This is a sad ending to a 
business begun so innocently. They manage things better 
in Arabia. 

Is there any remedy for biting ? Professor Stewart, in his 
" Stable Economy," says : " I have seen biters punished 
until they trembled in every joint, and were ready to drop, 
but have never in any case known them to be cured by this 
treatment, or by any other. The lash is forgotten in an 
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Let me add that in the hunting-field one often forms an 
acquaintance with undesirable persons ; for the number who 
take part in the chase being limited and the meetings 
firequent, acquaintance naturally springs up. The remark 
is specially applicable to persons of difierent sexes. 
Acquaintances which commenced in the hunting-field 
have often ended in the Divorce Court. The persons 
engaged in a hunt are rather players than spectators, and 
the consequences of throwing together a number of players 
without any previous acquaintance or information as to 
character can be easily foreseen. In a late well-known 
instance, both gentleman and lady were married, but pre- 
sumably their respective spouses did not take the same 
interest in the chase that they did. " Horsey " ladies, as a 
rule, do not bear so high a reputation as those who let the 
hunt alone, though the great majority of them are no doubt 
firee firom any serious moral delinquency. Cruel sports do 
not tend to improve morals — especially in the case of the 
fair sex. 

Briefly, the recreation afforded by hunting is confined to 
the few who are least in need of recreation. It costs much 
more than the recreation afforded by it is worth ; and it 
entails ill-consequences of various kinds which, apart from 
the actual expenditure on the sport, appear to be quite 
sufiicient to outweigh the limited amount of recreation 
which it 3ields to its devotees. There are physical, at 
least pecuniary, ill-consequences to those who do not 
participate in the sport as well as to those who do ; and I 
am by no means certain that all the moral ill-consequences 
are limited to the latter. It would, in fact, be difficult to 
expend the same amount of money in a manner less 
advantageous to the public. 

Thomas Stanley. 
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The Works of George Warrington Steovens. Vol. x. Things Seen. 
(Blackwood & Sons, Edinborgh and London. 1900.) 

" Things Seen " consists of a republication of several articles 
published by the late G. W. Steevens, some of which are of 
considerable interest to humanitarians. Whether Mr. Steevens, 
if he had lived, would have republished these articles without 
considerable modification may be doubted. We learn from the 
brief Memoir at the commencement of the volume that the 
mourners for his untimely decease included "all Ladysmith, 
where in his high-hearted endeavour to 'succour, help, and 
comfort aU that were in danger, necessity and tribulation * he had 
jested and smiled himself into the hearts of our sick and 
wounded." He had thus become a practical humanitarian, if 
not a humanitarian in theory. He combated pain, though it was 
not, according to his theory, an evil. 

The article on which we would chiefly comment is that 
on "The New Humanitarianism," which first appeared in 
Blackwood* s Magazine for January, 1898. It is followed up by 
another entitled "The New Gibbon" which appeared in 
the same Magazine in February, 1899, and aimed at ascribing 
the decline and fall of the British Empire to the growth of 
Humanitarianism. Mr. Steevens uses the phrase " New Humani- 
tarianism" in a very extended meaning, apparently with the 
object of charging the promoters of rational Humanitarianism 
with the follies (or apparent follies) of persons with whom they 
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iliii ri Ling in hofrar from tiie mere si^ of pain, has suffisred no 
small anxHmt of pnia and i nconvfanifmrft in his eflbrts to relievs 



It is stnuige» Ixniever, tint Mr. S toer ens and those who agree 
wiA him as to tiie nnimportance of physical pain should not see 
tlie obvious conseqiienoes of their own doctrine. If physical pain 
be no evil, or only a very slight evil, crimes of vicdence cannot be 
regarded as heinous o fi enc es . The swindler who causes so much 
mental pain and injures die p ro sp e cts in life oi so many people 
most be regarded as mnch worse than the garotter, the wife- 
beater, or the hooligan; and it is on this swindler that the 
severest pmnshments in oar Code ought to be inflicted. The 
garotter, the wife-beater, and the hooligan may be coarse and 
bmtaU bat Mr. Steevens is careful to tell us that the Empire has 
been built up by men whom we shook! now regard as coarse and 
brutal, and many of whom, he might have added, beat their wives, 
their children, and their servants. How can those ^o regard 
these men with admiration advocate flogging for their imitators 
at the present epoch? Some of these empire-builders did £ar 
worse things (for instance, at the sacking of a town) than our 
present race of violent criminals ever did. 

The theory of Mr. Steevens — in which he did not stand alone, 
though he may have been more outspoken than odiers — ^is based 
on the apotheosis of physical strength and activity, utterly regard- 
less of mental qualifications. It would send the weak puny 
infant to the grave, regardless of the intimations of talent which 
he might exhibit even at an early age. It is based on the survival 
of the fittest — the fittest meaning the strongest. But under the 
present conditions this theory utterly fails even in warfare. An 
active little man who can aim quickly and fire straight while he 
exposes a small target to the enemy — and who can subsist on a 
very moderate quantity of food — is far superior as a soldier to 
the giant, who is pretty certain to be shot before he can get to 
close quarters with the enemy. Even with the private soldier 
mental qualities are now as important as physical, and with the 
progress of machinery great physical strength is now required 
in hardly any department. And the Boer War has done much 
more to defeat the objects of such men as Mr. Steevens than to 
promote them. Numbers of strong, healthy, active men have 
died in battle or of disease. The weak and puny remain as 
numerous as before. We have been promoting the survival of 
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attention to the brutality and cruelty to which Imperialism 
and Jingoism are likely to lead us unless carefully controlledt 
and by showing that their real basis lies in the deification of 
physical strength and physical force, the strongest and healthiest 
being regarded not only the fittest to survive, but the fittest to 
rule. His ideal of humanity would be found in ' the men of 
Cro-Magnon whose disappearance, while the pigmies of Central 
Africa lived on, is not easily explained by the cult of physical 
force and of reversion to the days of ancient savagery. Mr. 
Steevens has put forward this theory in all its nakedness, and 
there are few of his readers who will not find it repulsive. To 
correct his other errors and omissions would occupy more space 
than we can afford. The article has at least the advantage of 
exhibiting the anti-humanitarian theory in its true light, which 
we believe is all that is necessary to secure its rejection. 

Thomas Stanley. 



Birds and Man. By W. H. Hudson, F.Z.S. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London. 1901. 6s. net.) 

El Ombii. By W. H. Hudson. (Duckworth & Co., London. 
1902. IS. 6d. net.) 

We have here the rare treat of two new books by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, one in the style in which he is now well known to lovers 
of the best contemporary literature, the study of wild nature and 
especially of birds — the other in a style which has hitherto 
been less cultivated by him, short stories descriptive of the remoter 
and more romantic aspects of South American life. Let us say 
at once that, while anything written by Mr. Hudson is well 
worthy of attention, we have not the slightest doubt that he finds 
his best and most personal expression in such books as " Nature 
in Downland " and " Birds and Man," that is, in the field of 
natural rather than of human history — if the popular distinction 
between the " human " and the " natural '* may for the moment 
be allowed to serve. 

In " Birds and Man," a collection of short essays reprinted from 
various periodicals, we often see Mr. Hudson at his very best ; 
for there is no living writer who can rival him in his treatment of 
natural scenery, and in his delineation of the subtle and poignant 
sympathies that exist — for some of us, at any rate — between 
nature and man. Take, for example, the following extract from 
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And those readers who study their penultimate chapter of the 
book, on '*The Situation/' dated eight months later than the 
" Justification,*' will see that Captain March Phillipps* views had 
undergone considerable change during the interval. "You 
cannot torture and terrorise men like these into submission'* is 
the note on which he concludes. 

And that, written in December, 1900, is beginning to be faintly 
realised by a disillusioned public in 1902. 



Recent Ohjed-Lessons in Penal Science. By A. R. Whiteway, 
M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1902. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The best we can say of this work is that there are humane senti- 
ments to be found here and there in its pages, which prove that the 
humanising of the prison system is " in the air." For Mr. Whiteway 
is not one of those men of large sympathies and prophetic instincts 
who act as pioneers in social movements ; he is a follower, not a 
leader of thought, and the progressive tendencies of his book 
may be taken as a proof that the labours of more earnest prison- 
reformers have not been in vain. For the rest of it, we cannot 
say that Mr. Whiteway's remarks on penal science leave any 
definite impression on the mind. Possessed evidently of consider- 
able knowledge of the subject, he seems to have no clear purpose 
in view which could justify the writing of the book, nor does his 
literary style at all compensate for his lack of principle and 
enthusiasm. 

It is strange that a literary man should not realise the futility 
of trying to enliven his chapters by the repetition of aged 
anecdotes and threadbare quotations. On the first page we 
have the story of the child who "observed, almost with tears, 
when contemplating the picture, Christianos ad leones, 'Why, 
there is a poor lion that has not got a Christian ! ' ** If anyone 
could deserve to be given to lions (which, as humanitarians, 
we are bound to deny), it would be the writer who brings 
forward that hackneyed infant once more. Again, on page 33, 
we are treated to what Mr. Whiteway apparently considers 
a spicy bit of anecdote — the stale old joke about the French 
sportsman who "when taxed with being about to shoot at a 
pheasant nmning, protested that he was only waiting till it 
stopped." What must be the mental state of people who can 
deliberately print these antiquities once again ? And there are 
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even worse things in Mr. Whitewajr's .book, for — unfortunately 
for his readers — he is under the impression that familiar tags of 
Latin quotations are a desirable adjunct of style, and he 
accordingly tries our patience with various old scraps and 
fragments which should have been decently buried years ago. 
Nor does he even take the trouble to quote them right, as 
may be seen from his use of such grammatical enormities as 
" Descensus Avenw " (sic) and " Vixere fortes ante Agamemn^m " {sk) 
which, were he still a schoolboy, might put him in danger of 
receiving that form of castigation to which, in spite of his 
humane professions, he would subject the youthful offender. 

But here we are not speaking quite correctly, for we regret to 
say that it is the " cat " with which Mr. Whiteway would punish 
juvenile crime : — 

" Crimes of violence in young persons,*' he says, in a foolish passage 
which is as discreditable to his head as to his heart, *' might sometimes 
be punished by the judicious use of the cat. Nothing else has been 
shown to act so well as a deterrent in such-like cases. If, instead of 
sending lads of eighteen or nineteen years to five years* penal servitude 
for robbery with violence, they were sentenced to six months' imprison- 
ment and to undergo twelve strokes of the cat every other month, and 
then to be under efficacious yet not meddlesome police supervision for, 
say, two years, they would dislike it more than the longer punishment, 
and less damage would be done to them physicaUy, mentally, and 
morally." 

We venture to think that this monstrous suggestion is worthy 
of a permanent record in flagellomaniac literature. 

We are amused to see that Mr. Whiteway, who is intensely 
respectable, not to say official, in his leanings, maintains a dignified 
ignorance of the humanitarian agitation which during the past 
ten or twelve years has been the chief motive power in prison 
reform. He has heard of the Romilly Society, which in nis 
opinion " goes too far " ; but he does not stoop to any acquaintance 
with the Humanitarian League. The "proper" humanitarian 
treatment of prisoners (whatever that may be) has, he thinks, 
been brought into disrepute *' by the action of sundry self-seeking 
agitators," who assert that our prison system often sends men 
mad. The term " self-seeking," as here applied, is truly 
entertaining. We can assure Mr. Whiteway that if, instead of 
devoting himself to the arm-chair production of trimming books 
on the subject of penology, he would give a year's, a month's, a 
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name could be found. It is, of course, true that the name has 
certain drawbacks, though these, we think, are much exaggerated 
by Mr. Miles. But the name is now an established one — it holds 
the field — and it is at least incumbent on those who would discard 
it to produce something more suitable. Mr. Miles, " to show that 
the task is not beyond conmion human intelligence," asks vege- 
tarians to contrast with their name these two alternative titles : — 

"(i) MAGNUS. 
*' M for Milk and milk-products. 
A for Apples and other fruits. 
G for Grains and grain-products. 
N for Nuts and nut -products. 
V for Vegetables. 

S for Salads ; or, better still, for Stimulants, to be 
avoided as far as shall be feasible. 

•*(2) P.U.R.E. 
" P for Pf oteid-containing. 
U for Unstimulating. 
R for Respecting higher life. 
£ for Economical." 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Miles has not the saving sense 
of humour which would have withheld him from penning these 
terrible absurdities, which appear to us to be not beyond but below 
" common human intelligence." If anyihmg were calculated to 
perpetuate the name " vegetarian," it would be the exhibition of 
alternatives so fatally puerile as those quoted above. 

We have no space, and anyhow it would not be our business, to 
follow Mr. Miles in all the charges which he brings against the 
vegetarian movement. One defect, which alone renders his 
criticisms almost worthless, is that he nowhere gives chapter and 
verse for the opinions and sayings which he attributes to vege- 
tarians. Yet he should know that the first rule of fair contro- 
versy is to give a clear reference to the authorities challenged. 
Who are the vegetarians whom he represents as committing 
themselves to all sorts of stupid and dogmatic utterances ? If 
they are responsible leaders, why are we not informed where their 
words are to be foimd ? If they are not responsible leaders, 
but merely the novices and nobodies who fill the correspondence 
colunms of journals, what is the use or sense of referring to them ? 

We gather from the book that in one respect only has the 
failure of vegetarianism been complete — ^and that is its failure to 
adopt the many suggestions offered it by Mr. Eustace H. Miles. 
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WAGNER AS PIONEER. 

It is a curious fact that no great man has been less 
understood than Richard Wagner, although no one has 
taken greater pains to make himself clear. One aspect of 
his colossal genius has been taken up and done to death ; 
the rest is scarcely dreamt of by the mass of the public. One 
finds him classed in books among the great musicians ; he 
is never named among the poets, although he has an equal 
right to be there also ; for in Wagner is to be found not only 
the dramatic poet and fully developed musician, but also the 
reformer, philosopher, humanitarian, and, above all, the 
mystic. His disregard for worldly fame, his indomitable 
will, and his deep consciousness of a mission to fulfil for the 
benefit of his fellowmen, are marks of the true-souled artist. 
In a word, he was that rare phenomenon, a complete human 
being, humane in the fullest sense of the term. 

It must be emphatically stated at the outset that the key- 
note of Wagner's life was selflessness. He has been called 
an egotist, because he talked much of, and explained himself 
in connection with his Art. But the impersonal way in 
which he has done this is extraordinary. He stands apart 
firom himself, as though he were another person and records 
his faults and faculties with equal frankness and indifference. 
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following passage, Wagner puts his finger upon the crux of 

the whole question : — 

" As we have used dumb beasts not merely for our sustenance and 
service, but to show us in their art-dealt sufferings what we ourselves 
may haply lack, when, cankered by unnatural modes of life, excess 
and vice of every kind, our body is seized at last with sickness — we 
now might fitly use them for improvement of our morals, ay, in many 
respects for our self -discipline, as Nature's never-ljnng witnesses. 
.... From the suffering and death of beasts we well might win 
a measure for the higher dignity of man, who is capable of taking 
sorrow as his most fruitful lesson, and death as a transfiguriog atone- 
ment, whereas the beast must always smart and die without an object 
to itself. We despise the man who does not bear his tale of suffering 
stoutly, who falls into a quaking fear of death : but it is for him our 
physiologists vivisect animals, inoculate them with the poison he has 
bred through vice, and cunningly protract their torments to learn how 
long they haply might defend the wretch from his last agony ! ** 

In all this we get a plain setting forth of the profound 
moral issues underlying the whole problem ; issues frankly 
shirked by nearly all who attempt to deal with the question. 
Wagner's courageously expressed and deeply-held ideas can 
only be paralleled by such an attitude as that of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's towards war, and his recent utterances thereon. 
Much more might fitly be quoted from this powerful and 
eloquent " Letter," which is to be found in Volume VI. of 
the " Prose Works " (page 195), so admirably translated by 
Mr. W. Ashton Ellis.* 

Now it cannot be too clearly stated that Wagner 
regarded the present condition of culture and civilisation as 
a condition of decadence. This view (the recognition of 
this state of decadence), as he himself says, " is not new, for 
every great mind has been led by it ; ask the truly great 
poets of all times ; ask the founders of truthful religions." 
He traces what he calls the Revolution — or more truly the 
Evolution of Slavery in the modern world — from the time of 
the downfall of the great Greek Art-Work. In " Art and 
Revolution," after speaking at some length of the Grecian 
State and its Art- Work, he says :— 
" .... It was of his [the Greek's] very nature that, whenever 

* I use this translation throughout. — A. L. C. 
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great regenerative ideal " in which the various societies, 
founded for the purpose of carrying out the reforms advocated 
under the above-mentioned heads, should unite. 

** Were it possible that, in the midst of a civilisation whose guiding 
principle is the fullest evaluation of Egoism, we could hope for such a 
union wherein the tendency of each of three groups, so powerless in 
their present separation, should have full scope, then were the hope 
also of regaining a true religion no less justified. That which appeared 
to the founders of all these associations merely as the logical dictate 
of prudence, is really built, although but part perceived by themselves, 
upon a foundation which we scruple not to call that of a religious sense. 
Even below the muttered complaints of the toiler, who works at every 
object of utility, only to derive the smallest modicum of use therefrom 
himself, there lies a recognition of the deep moral shortcoming of otlr 
civilisation, whose champions can in truth only reply in shameful 
sophisms." 

In line with the deep insight into the real causes of 
human misery and suffering which gives such vital importance 
to his " Letter on Vivisection," is the fragment left us of 
what was intended as a " Conclusion " to his essay on 
" Religion and Art," and which was commenced only two 
days before his death in Venice. It might fitly be called the 
Master's "last words" to his fellow men. It reveals Wagner 
as one of the truest champions of womanhood that it is 
possible to imagine ; womanhood in the deepest sense of the 
word. With his usual fearlessness in dealing with such 
vital questions, he there exposes the true nature of what in 
religious parlance is commonly called the " Curse." 

He thus writes : — 

" In all the treatises on the fall of human races, with which I am 
acquainted, I find but incidental notice given to the character of the 
marriage-bond and its influence upon the attributes of the species. 
.... If we pause for a moment's deep reflection, vfb might easily 
be terrified by the boundless vista opened out by the thought (that) 
no blaze of orders can hide the withered heart whose halting beat 
bewrays its issue from a union pledged without the seal of love, be it 

never so consanguineous If it is marriage that raises man 

so far above the animal world, to highest evolution of his moral 
faculties, it is the abuse of marriage, for quite other ends, that is the 
ground of oar decline below the beasts. 
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vegetable diet was "the key-stone of regeneration.'* In 
the other two realms, the abstract philosophical and the 
religious, Wagner's firm belief in the fundamental purity 
and holiness of human nature is the determining factor. 
But he calls our world of to-day " the wilderness of a blighted 
Paradise.'* His unconquerable hope and faith for the fiiture 
lay in the Community — ^the " Folk *' — and in the triumphant 
power of Love (in its widest sense). " Man's sorest need 
to-day," he tells us over and over again, is " the need of love 
— love to fellow men." But he adds, " man can only gain 
the stilling of his life-need through Giving ; through giving 
of himself to other men, and in its highest climax, to all the 
world of human beings.'* 

Wagner carried on Schopenhauer's thought ; for he tells 
us that " firom Schopenhauer's own demonstrations of the 
depravity of the world I obtained the first incentive to my 
meditations on a possible redemption of this same world." 
The very basis of his specifically religious belief lies " in the 
recognition of the moral significance of the world, which is the 
crowning point of all knowledge.'* His entire doctrine of 
regeneration is but the application of this belief. Nowhere, 
however, does he preach a " return to Nature," but " the 
oneness of man with Nature " raised to an acknowledged law. 

It must be expressly pointed out that there is an immense 
difference between all materialistic beliefs in the future and 
Wagner's essentially religious optimism ; for he believes in 
destinies of the human race which lie " beyond all time and 
all space.'* This is all he cares for, says Chamberlain. Now 
these three realms, or points of view, of which I have 
spoken, are to become conscious of their oneness in the world 
of Art. " It is the business of Art," says Wagner, " to 
indicate to the social impulse (for free human dignity) its 
noblest significance, to direct it in the right path." For Art 
possesses the magic power of showing man to himself, and 
herewith pointing the way to regeneration. So early as 
1867 he wrote : — 

"When we enter a theatre, we have before us, if only we will 
seriously look into it, a frightful and profound possibility either of the 
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which comes to us glowing with regenerating life, beauty, 
and energy, straight from the heart of the great Master, and 
which we can only truly realise and understand through 
sympathetic insight; through that love which, as he 
incessantly reminded us, is the " life-need " of our present 
humanity. Richard Wagner lived but for the cause of that 
regenerated humanity which with prophetic vision he foresaw ; 
he was, in truth, as few have ever been, one of those great 
immortals who, to quote a modern writer, " translate for us 
the secret of Life that is for ever whispered in our ears, 
summoning us to enter the hall of everlasting youth, bidding 
us unbar the door of our present divinity, pointing the path 
to unconquerable power, revealing to mortal man the secret 
of man the immortal." He stands for all time as one who 
forever challenges us to make true for ourselves the dreams 
we have dreamed of God. 

Alice Leighton Cleather 



IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

There is a popular belief that imprisonment for debt has 
been abolished in England and Ireland ; but a complete 
abolition was never contemplated by the framers of the 
Statutes. The fourth Section of The Debtors' Act, 1869,* 
commences, " With the exceptions hereinafter mentioned no 
person shall be arrested or imprisoned for making default in 
pa3anent of a sum of money," and then follow six exceptions, 
two of which have been somewhat modified by subsequent 
legislation. But the fifth Section goes further. It enables 
" any Court to commit to prison for a term not exceeding 
six weeks, or until payment of the sum due, any person who 
makes default in payment of any debt, or instalment of any 
debt due from him in pursuance of any order or judgment " 
of a Court. Then follow certain restrictions on this whole- 
sale power of imprisonment, of which the most material is 
that the jurisdiction shall only be exercised when it is 
** proved to the satisfaction of the Court " that the person 
making default, '' either has or has had since the date of the 
order or judgment the means to pay" the sum in question, but 
has failed to do so. It is thus necessary to prove that the 
debtor either has or has had means to pay, and as this proof 
may lead to six weeks' imprisonment (involving probably the 
loss of his employment and his means of livelihood) one 
would expect this requisite to be proved strictly ; but the 

* The corresponding Irish Act was passed in 1872. 
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statutory provision is merely " Proof of the means of the 
person making default may be given in such manner as the 
Court thinks just ; " and I am informed that the proof is usually 
made by affidavit. I am not aware whether a copy of this 
affidavit has to be served on the debtor. The debtor at all 
events is not required to be present when his sentence is 
passed, and there are instances in which he has been arrested 
on a sick bed or immediately on leaving it. A provision follows 
enabling the Court to order the debt to be paid by instal- 
ments. As the debtor may be sent to prison for six weeks for 
non-payment of any instalment, the effect of this provision 
is obvious. There may be fifty instalments and the debtor 
may be sent to prison fifty times for non-payment of the 
same debt. The Statute is silent as to the costs of these 
proceedings, but the practice is to order the debtor to pay 
them, and to refuse to release him from prison unless he 
pays the costs in addition to the debt — ^the Statute requiring 
him as a condition of release to pay "the prescribed 
costs, if any.'^ It is further provided that imprisonment 
under this Act shall not operate as any discharge of the debt. 
In this respect imprisonment for non-payment of a debt 
differs from imprisonment for non-payment of a fine. When 
the imprisonment has been served, the fine is at an end. 
Not so the debt. And it will be noticed that there is no 
limit to the smallness of the debt which the creditor may 
enforce by imprisonment. In a recent case it was stated 
that the amount was nine shillings. Small sums of this 
kind are multiplied many times by the costs. 

The practice as regards making these orders is not perhaps 
quite uniform, but as regards an instalment order the late 
Chief Baron Kelly laid down that there was no necessity to 
prove that the debtor had the means of paying the instal- 
ments in order to obtain an instalment order, and that it was 
sufficient to prove that he had the means of paying when 
applying for a committal. And even at the committal stage the 
proof of means often falls considerably short of what would be 
required in a Criminal Court, if that element were essential 
to a crime. Thus in one instance it consisted in showing 
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that the debtor dressed well and lived like a gentleman. He 
swore that he was merely supported by his wife, but the order 
was made, and probably the wife paid the debt to save him 
from imprisonment. A case in the Court of Appeal, however, 
carried this question of proof of means still further. Lord 
Esher in delivering the judgment of the Court said : — 

" I wholly reject the argument that if the debtor had not the means 
of pa}dng the whole sum which he was ordered to pay, though he has 
had the means of paying a part of it, the Court has no jurisdiction under 
Section 5 of the Debtors* Act. He is bound to pay each pound of the 
sum which he is ordered to pay, and if he neglects to pay any part of it 
which he is able to pay, he makes default in obeying the order, and the 
Court has jurisdiction under Section 5 to deal with that default." 

Another peculiarity of the procedure may here be noticed. 
The creditor having got his order of committal need not 
execute it at once. He can hold it hanging over the debtor's 
head for an indefinite time, trying how much he can extract 
from the debtor or his friends as the consideration for not 
executing it — finally " running the debtor in " if he can do no 
better. Of course the debtor may be utterly unable to pay a 
farthing when thus arrested. His ability, such as it was, 
may have ceased months previously.* 

We have been told — and some Judges have countenanced 
the statement — that the man is not imprisoned for debt, but 
for dishonesty. This is not the fact. The Statute is divided 
into parts : Part I. being headed " Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt," and Part II. '* Punishment of Fraudulent 
Debtors." Section 5 of the Act, on which I have been 
commenting, is included in Part I. as an exception to, or 
qualification of, the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 
Obtaining credit by fraud is made a crime by Part II., but 
it is dealt with in a totally different manner. The prisoner 
must be convicted in the usual way by a Criminal Court 
and can be sentenced to imprisonment for not more than a 

* When the order relates to a imall debt due by a working man, the plan 
seems to be to arrest him when leaving work on Saturday afternoon with his 
week's wages in his pocket. He can probably pay no other debt and has to 
live on credit for the following week. 
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the workhouse ;* secondly, the debtor may have borrowed 
the money at such a rate of interest that the discharge of 
the present debt has increased his liabilities ; thirdly, the 
creditor may have accepted a part of the money, and 
fourthly he may have found the case so hopeless as to deter 
him from incurring the further expense involved in arrest. 
Where the money is paid by some friend or relative the 
State gains nothing by the transaction. The man who pays 
the money owes nothing to the creditor. It is for the interest 
of the State that contracts should be fulfilled and debts paid 
provided that this is done by the person liable; but the 
State has no interest in inducing C to pay a debt due by B 
to A. The money is probably quite as useful to the State in 
the pocket of C and in that of A. In fact C is acting as if 
A were a brigand who had captured B and demanded a 
ransom. Should the State place him in this position ? 

But if some 124,000 committal orders were not enforced, 
against 4,600 which were enforced, in a single year, the 
natural inference is that debtors make desperate efforts to 
avoid imprisonment and that almost all who went to prison 
were wholly unablfe to pay. Here then we have in one year 
4,000 utterly insolvent persons imprisoned for debt (at the 
expense of the public) upon evidence of ability to pay which 
no Criminal Court would accept as satisfactory ; and with 
these 4,000 imprisonments it would seem that the Home 
Secretary has no power to interfere, because the prisoners 
were not convicted of any crime which the King could 
pardon. 

* In the case of Stonor v. Fowle the late Lord Bramwell made the following 
remarks, evidently adopting the views of the County Court Judge referred to : — 
*' A learned County Court Judge once told me that he used at first to make 
orders of committal for a short time, and he found that the people went to 
prison. He then lengthened the period and found that fewer people went to 
prison, and he found that the longer the period for which he committed people 
to prison for not paying the shorter was the total amount of imprisonment 
suffered by debtors, because when they were committed for the whole six 
weeks, they moved heaven and earth among their friends to get the money and 
pay ; whereas if the term was a short one they underwent the punishment." 
Neither Lord Bramwell nor the County Court Judge evidently felt any qualm 
of conscience about extracting the debt from persons who did not owe it. 

H 
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Supposing the ground of these committals to be dishonesty, 
our mode of dealing with these cases of dishonesty is wholly 
unjustifiable. If a man picks my pocket and is convicted 
of that offence, it is not left for me to decide whether he is 
to be imprisoned or not, nor will his imprisonment cease 
as soon as he returns me the stolen articles. Dishonesty 
is a crime. The public is interested in punishing criminals 
in order to protect the people against future crimes. But as 
regards these committal orders, the State never seeks to 
punish the alleged criminal. It becomes a mere debt- 
collecting agency. Its sole object is to reimburse the 
creditor. That being done — whether by the debtor or 
somebody else — it rests satisfied. The dishonesty, if any, 
is condoned. Is this a fair or reasonable method of dealing 
with crimes by the State ? But the fact is that the man is 
not imprisoned for dishonesty but for debt. The creditor 
has only to make out a primd facie case that the debt (or 
part of it) can be recovered by the threat of imprisonment, 
and the order will usually go. 

That the law favours the rich more than the poor must be 
admitted in almost all departments, but as regards imprison- 
ment for debt it is specially true. Where the action is 
brought against a working man for a small sum, if he 
employed a solicitor to prove that he had not the necessary 
means, the mere fact of his being able to employ a solicitor 
would be relied on as disproving his case. Probably he 
cannot leave his work to attend himself and — against 
solicitors and affidavits on the other side — the defence 
is conducted by his wife. In Mr. R. Barry O'Brien's " Life 
of Lord Russell of Killowen," I find (pp. 106-7) ^^ account 
by a County Court Judge, whose name is not given, of a 
visit paid by Sir Charles Russell to his Court during an 
interval of leisure at an Assize town. " Among the 
applicants were the wives of debtors applying for the suspen- 
sion of the orders of payment or commitment made against 
their husbands. Wife after wife entered the box, with 
shawls over their heads and babes in their arms, and detailed 
with more or less truth, the destitution in which they were. 
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propound these theories in the public prints ever reflect that 
we expose 4,000 or 5,000 persons to this disgrace and con- 
tamination every year, not for any crime, but simply for 
debt ? We send them to ordinary prisons to associate with 
criminals, instead of to the special prisons which were 
formerly provided for debtors. I lately read of a poor 
woman suffering from cancer who was rudely seized and 
carried off to prison, under a commitment order, when the 
entire amount that she had in her possession for the support 
of herself and her family was sixpence ! The arrest came on 
her as a complete surprise, but I assume that the usual 
affidavit of service was duly sworn and filed — and what more 
could any Judge require than an affidavit ? The Home 
Secretary has under the Act of 1898 lately added labour to 
imprisonment for debt in the hope of thereby rendering it a 
more effectual agency for the collection of debts ! And some 
correspondents have added that flogging would render it still 
more efiiectual ! I would suggest hanging, if the only object is 
to collect debts at the expense of the community. There are 
very few instances in which if a man were to be hanged for 
non-payment of five pounds the money would not be raised 
by an appeal to the charitable public or by some other method. 
Some relative would steal it, and stand the usual penalty for 
stealing, if no other means of procuring it were available ; 
and thus the creditor would be satisfied ! But, " Pay the 
creditor and let everything else go to the devil," is a principle 
that will hardly obtain as extensive currency as Fiat justitia 
mat calum^ and there is another legal axiom that is not quite 
inapposite to the present subject — summum jus est summa 
injuria. 

Appellant. 
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writer of this article there is no such line needed in regard to 
blood sports. Sport claims the right to kill, regardless of 
any pain suffered by the victims, simply because it conduces 
to the amusement of human beings ; but the defender of 
sport as soon as the humanitarian condemns his pastime 
begins to bring in a number of alleged collateral advantages 
that attend hunting or shooting. His arguments, however, 
are mere sophistry intended to lead the discussion away from 
the main line into side issues, but since they are so constantly 
brought forward it is incumbent on any opponent of sport to 
deal with them. 

It is said that riding across country after a fox is a healthy 
recreation, affording exercise to a great number of persons 
belonging to various grades of society, that it thus brings 
together, on an equal footing for the time being, those who 
would not otherwise meet, and encourages social intercourse 
between the squire, the parson, the farmer, and also between 
the females members of their families ; that it gives skill in 
riding, encourages daring, and develops those qualities that 
are of use in time of war ; that were it not for hunting the 
breed of horses would rapidly degenerate ; that were not the 
landowner induced by sport to spend much of his time at 
his country house he would seek amusement in town life or 
foreign travel, so that his estates and those that live on them 
would suffer ; finally, that sport gives employment to a large 
number of boys and men, engaged in stables, kennels, and 
in game preserving, and therefore must be of great benefit to 
the country. 

We would not wish to deny that out-door exercise is a good 
thing for health ; that it is well that the landlord should live 
among his tenants ; that the mixing of various classes in 
some common pursuit tends, theoretically at least, to break 
down social barriers, and that men should be employed at 
good wages in the country, so that they may not abandon the 
villages for towns, and so swell the already overstocked class 
of the unemployed. All this may be granted, and yet if 
blood sports are cruel they are wrong, and no beneficial 
results to which they lead can justify them. The pursuit of 
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them would then be doing evil that good may come. But 
although at first sight we may admit off-hand that the results 
of sport detailed above are beneficial, a little consideration 
may lead us to doubt if the supposed advantages derived 
from it are so great, if indeed some of them are advantages 
at all. To train a man for war is not an unmixed benefit, 
war is itself an evil, and the training which fits a man for 
war also begets in him a taste for it. The excitement of the 
fox hunt leads him to enjoy the far more exciting Boer hunt, 
he gets to be callous to the sufferings of the hunted fox, and 
so grows callous also to the sufferings of the victim when it 
is a human, not a sub-human being. Sport, it is true, gives 
employment not only to those permanently employed as 
huntsmen, grooms, and gamekeepers, but also to many who 
earn an occasional day's pay at a higher rate than a labourer 
would get, as beaters; and besides these there are many 
hangers-on who are constantly on the look out for gratuities 
for small services rendered. All these men are wholly or 
partially fed and clothed by means of sport — surely that is a 
good thing. We much doubt it. It is a common fallacy to 
suppose that the mere spending of money on the part of those 
who can afford it, must be beneficial to the community by 
diminishing the number of the unemployed ; much depends 
on the character of the employment for which the money 
is paid. There are occupations which tend to elevate the 
soul, develop the mind, that give some touch of refinement 
that induce a love of art and beauty in those engaged 
in them ; money spent in encouraging such occupations is 
well spent. Then again there are other occupations which, 
though they do not as a rule, under modern conditions, give 
scope for intellectual development, are yet useful, there are 
walls to be built, cloth to be woven, bread to be baked ; 
money spent in giving such employment is not thrown away, 
it is productive, and the workman has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he earns his wages by work that is of use to other 
men, and so can take a pride in it. But on the other hand 
there are occupations that cannot but degrade those engaged 
in them. The work connected with the slaughtering of cattle 
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and the subsequent preparation of their dead bodies for the 
market cannot but blunt the finer feelings of the men and 
women employed in it, and much of the work connected 
with sport has the same tendency. The sportsman who 
shoots the driven pheasant may be so intent upon his aim 
and so eager to prove his skill that he forgets for the time 
that the bird has any feeling — it is but a moving target in his 
eyes — ^but the beater who drives the bird is engaged in cold- 
blooded, cowardly work. For the sake of a few shillings 
innocent, inofTensive^ timid creatures are driven to their 
doom by his hideous yells and beating of the bushes with 
his stick : while thus engaged the beater must lose all sense 
of tenderness and pity, and must be morally the worse for 
his day's work. It sometimes falls to our lot to meet a party 
of beaters returning home after a " big shoot," and their 
appearance is such that we feel an instinctive repulsion and 
a desire to avoid them as one would avoid a gang of convicts. 
Sport is responsible for the manufacture of a most undesir- 
able type of character, loafers, idlers, men who having got 
into the habit of earning money without hard work, shrink 
from an honest day's toil, and when employment by sports- 
men fails, take to poaching as a means of providing 
themselves with food. The money spent by sportsmen 
might, if it were otherwise employed, add considerably to 
the attractiveness of village life. From these considerations 
it will be seen that some of the advantages claimed for sport 
are illusory. Outdoor exercise may also be had without 
giving pain to living creatures. 

That blood sports are cruel cannot be denied. By cruelty 
we mean the infliction of pain which is not calculated to 
benefit the creature actually sufifering it. No one can truly 
assert that the fox or game bird is benefited by being hunted 
or shot ; lu attempt is often made to show that fox and 
pheasant do reap an advantage from sport, for it is said that 
if the fox were not preserved in order that it might be 
hunted it would long ago have become extinct in England, 
so that every fox now living owes its life, and that, until 
the last run, a happy and comfortable one, to the love of 
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think that those who are parties to the infliction of pain, 
condoning cruelty as they do, suffer in character. We are 
quite ready to admit that many men, otherwise humane, 
gifted with great virtues, have been devotees to sport, but we 
consider that the virtues they show have been theirs in spite 
of their love for sport, and are not due to it, and that had 
they not been sportsmen they would have been better men 
and women. It is often said that the chief enjoyment of 
hunting is due to the excitement of the chase, the swift 
motion, the grand jumps over hedges and ditches, in 
watching the dogs, and in the general gaiety of the 
scene. Mr. TroUope, in his arguments in favour of sport, 
dwells strongly on the fact that only a few of those who 
follow the hounds actually see the end of the hunt, the 
breaking up of the fox, the death of the poor spent beast 
that for the last hour has given them the exciting run ; for 
them it has been full of enjoyment, but what has it been 
for their victim ? There are some who in praise of sport 
assert that the fox enjoys it, but this is pure assumption on 
their part, and it is almost certain that the time during 
which the fox is being pursued is one of mental agony to 
him ; he finds the wiles by which he hopes to escape 
frustrated and the dogs getting nearer and nearer, and as he 
becomes utterly exhausted all hope of escape taken away — 
then comes the physical pain of being torn to pieces. 

Many of those who have followed would not care to see the 
end ; even if they were in at the death, they would turn 
away their eyes just as they would if any surgical operation 
were being performed in their presence, and yet, if they 
think, they must know that the pain is not less to the animal 
because they do not look upon it ; in fact they are too 
cowardly to look at the results of their conduct, they cannot 
endure to hurt their own feelings by just seeing the suffering, 
but they do not mind the fox being hurt by having it inflicted 
on him. It is said that the death of the fox is only an 
incident in the day's sport, that a good run in which the fox 
ultimately escapes gives as much enjoyment as one that ends 
with his death. If this were the general feeling, then we 
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Sport causes incidentally much cruelty and wanton destruc- 
tion of life of creatures other than those hunted or shot. 
The game-preserver regards all living things that interfere 
with his sport as worthy of death, the gamekeeper soon 
learns his lesson, and ruthlessly, and often cruelly, destroys 
beast and bird, the pole trap and the gun do their deadly 
work, owls, jays, cats perish, classed under the head of 
" vermin," this designation being considered sufficient reason 
for their destruction. 

We look upon sport as one of the greatest curses of our 
country. To how many of the leisured class is not sport 
the be-all and end-all of existence, their conversation is of 
hunting and shooting and fishing adventures alone, their 
library seems to contain nothing but books on dogs and 
horses, with a few sporting novels thrown in for light reading. 
How can the man whose sole ideal of happiness is a good 
run or a full bag rise to lofty ideals of life ? 

The evil influence of sport does not cease with itself; it, 
like every form of cruelty, is used as an excuse for other 
forms of cruelty and is itself excused as not being worse than 
other acts which are done without public reprobation. 

" It is not more cruel," says the apologist for shooting, 
" to shoot a pheasant than to wring the neck of a fowl, to 
knock over a rabbit on the warren than to pole-axe an ox in 
the slaughter-house." We cannot say that it is ; in fact, if 
the bird or rabbit is shot dead, it suffers less than the fowl or 
ox. If shooting were simply resorted to to procure food 
none but the vegetarian could logically condemn it ; but as 
the idea of procuring food does not enter into the mind of 
the sportsman, the man that has a joint of beef on his table 
may logically condemn it, but we may hope that his con- 
demnation of sport as a cruel amusement may lead him to 
enquire whether he may not be guilty of sanctioning as much 
cruelty himself, not indeed for the sake of amusement, but 
for the no more worthy object of gratifying his palate. 

Again, what a weapon sport puts into the hand of the 
vivisector wherewith to justify the infliction of pain on 
animals in the course of scientific experiment ! And yet 
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many sportsmen are staunch advocates of the anti-vivisection 
movement, though they cannot see that if vivisection is 
condemned on account of its cruelty sport cannot be justified. 
Probably the sum total of suffering caused by vivisectional 
experiments in England is infinitesimal in comparison with 
that caused by sport. The sportsman may say to the 
vivisector : " My object is to kill the animal at once, yours 
to keep it alive for a time ; mine to destroy life by a painless 
process, yours to torture." To which we should reply that 
the argument is specious, but not true ; of course the man 
with a gun in his hand likes to bring down his bird at once, 
not in many cases out of any regard for the feeling of the 
bird, but as a proof of his own skill, and what we have heard 
from a friend who at one time found his chief delight in 
pheasant-shooting, but who has for some years abandoned 
all forms of sport on humanitarian grounds, leads us to 
think the pheasant-shooter is not always so careful to avoid 
the risk of wounding without killing. He told us that a 
man who never shot at a bird unless it were a safe shot, that 
is near enough for him to feel confident that he could hit 
and kill it, was looked upon as actuated by a parsimonious 
spirit, and was spoken of as one who was afraid of wasting 
his cartridges. It is the birds that escape for the 
time more or less severely wounded — and that many 
do escape there can be no doubt — that suffer most ; 
and if it is said that it is not the intention of the 
sportsman that they should so escape instantaneous death, 
yet since such accidents are sure to hapf)en, sport must 
be held responsible. In fox-hunting at any rate, it is not 
the sportsman's object to kill at once, he is pleased if the 
fox runs for an hour or more, and if any tender-hearted 
person, whose path the fox crosses, were to destroy it to put 
it out of its misery, he would be subject to abuse if not 
personal violence at the hands of the hunt. The vivisector 
moreover might say to the sportsman, " You take life often 
in a painful way for amusement ; I do the same for a far 
more justifiable object — the advance of science and the 
acquisition of knowledge which may prove of benefit to 
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living creatures, human and sub-human." The humanitarian 
who condemns sport as well as vivisection, has no difficulty 
in replying to the arguments of the vivisector, for he takes 
his stand upon the broad principle that man is not justified 
in taking animal life or giving pain to procure such advantage 
for himself, but as against the apologist of sport who yet 
condemns vivisection, the vivisector's argument has much 
force, and we have never yet heard it refuted. 

The sportsman sometimes defends his favourite pastime 
by saying that it is a law of nature that animals should prey 
upon other animals, and that he simply acts in accordance 
with that law. That nature is " red in tooth and claw " 
we cannot deny, but that is no reason why civilized man, 
who intellectusdly is creation's crowning work, should 
voluntarily place himself on a level with his inferiors, and do 
things which would not be wrong in carnivorous beasts or 
untaught savages, but yet which would be wrong in him. 
Promiscuous intercourse is practised by many animals, and 
some of the lower races of human beings, but the morality 
of civilized nations condemns it and has instituted strict 
marriage laws. Because a lion devours the flesh of an 
antelope, it does not follow that man is justified in eating 
that of a sheep. The fact that a cat hunts a mouse is no 
reason for a man hunting a fox. Man's more highly 
developed intellectual and moral nature should lead him to 
a higher standard of life than that of the lower ranks of 
creation. Instead of imitating them he should move 
upward, working out the beast, and let the ape and tiger 
v^thin him die. 

T. Perkins. 



ELIZA ANNE. 

Eliza Anne used to work in an edgetool factory — where 
they made scj^hes, hay-knives, sheep-shears, and so forth. 
She was in the warehouse — a long room with benches to 
work at, and walls full of shelves and pigeon-holes, and other 
girls like herself in aprons of sackcloth — and her business 
was to grease and blue-varnish the finished blades, and to 
sort, wrap, and range them away. She was one of those 
good-natured, obliging types which every one knows ; a thin 
pale-faced anaemic girl of twenty, with splay feet, snub nose, 
and most indomitably cheerful temperament ; who always 
had a smile on, or a word of cheer, for the other girls ; or 
would be ready to do any little job for them, however tired 
she might seem or really be ; she had in fact almost a 
passion for this sort of self-sacrifice. 

When her work was done she would hurry home to tidy 
up the house for her mother, and to get ready their dinners 
for the next day ; for she had to take her own dinner with 
her in the morning to the shop, and her mother needed to 
have hers prepared for her beforehand. The two lived 
together in a back street in a dismal outskirt of the big 
town. There were bits of waste ground about, and a great 
refuse heap or " spoil bank " from a neighbouring colliery, 
and their front door looked straight out on a brick wall. 
And within, the jerry-built brick den was dismal too, with 
its floor already fallen a couple of inches away from the wall. 
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and its bits of tumble-down furniture; but Eliza Anne, 
brisking about, cast a gleam of cheerfulness on it for the old 
mother. Then, later in the evening, if there was an hour to 
spare, the girl would go round to the Chapel — for this was 
the great joy of her life — shrilling hymns there, or listening 
to the preacher, or after service in the dusk outside kissing 
the other girls (and sometimes the young men) Good night : 
a naive and pagan blend of emotions I 

The old mother, now a widow, was very queer, and might 
well have tried a less devoted daughter. She had been 
" away " at one time — ^as they termed it ; that is, in an 
asylum ; and now, restless and futile, through the house, 
upstairs into the attic or down into the cellar, or sometimes 
standing tiptoe on an arm of the old sofa (to reach the top 
shelf of the cupboard), like some strange distraught animal 
she roamed — hardly even with all this effort keeping the 
dwelling in decent order. Eliza Anne would come in — with 
that tripping, prancing, coster-girl walk of hers, which 
matched so oddly with her deadly thin, pale face — and would 
scold in a good-humoured way : — 

" Now, mother, what are you a doin', up on that sofy arm 
again ? You'll be the death of yoursen, some day — and at 
your age, too ! Come down, I say." 

"Nay, leave me alone — I'm right enew," mumbled the 
old lady, in a heedless way, more as if talking to herself. 

" And you've never even put t* kettle on — O dear, O dear 
— and I'm wanting a cup o' tea that bad ; what have you 
been doin' wi' yoursen all t' afternoon ? " 

"Nay," (climbing down and mumbling to herself) "I 
didn't know it was so late." 

" And Mr. Henry — that's our governor's son, you know — 
he's been a-blowin' round the warehouse this afternoon and 
a-ratin' the girls something scandalous, over their work ; but 
he never says nowt to me, you know, 'cos I cook him his 
chop at dinner-time — and he alius says I do it to a turn — 
and I fetch him his pint o' stout — ^and he keeps friends wi' 
me. But there's going to be a Mission service at t' Chapel 
this evening, and Mr. Jackson — he's a beautiful preacher — 

I 2 
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he's going to preach on ' Saving the Heathen,' and I want 
to go as soon as I've straightened up a bit ; " and Eliza Anne 
throwing off her jacket and hat, set to to " tidy up " and get 
the tea ready. 

^*" Nay, thou'rt alius wanting to go to t' Chapel, child, an' 
I doant see that it does thee no good — ^an' only gieing thy 
money away, what we want bad enough at home." 

" He that lendeth to the Lord, look, what he layeth out, 
it shall be paid him again," replied the girl, with a cheerful 
irresponsible smile on her white face. 

The old woman sighed, in a rather meaningless habitual 
way, and presently the two sat down to their thin meal of 
white bread, dripping, and tea. 

• 

II. 

Warehouse girls do not get very grand wages. The work, 
as a rule, demands very little in the way of skill or experience. 
There are plenty of candidates for any vacancy ; girls 
living at home, as most do, with a father or brothers for 
bread-winners, are pleased if they can just get pocket- 
money ; and the lowest that a wage-earner will accept is of 
course the highest that commercial morality considers itself 
bound to give. Consequently it follows that the labour of 
such girls is obtained at a very cheap rate. 

As to Eliza Anne, her wage, which had commenced at 
seven shillings a week, had now risen to ten. Of course it was 
not really sufficient to keep the household going ; but it never 
seemed to occur to her that she was underpaid for what she 
did. Like thousands, and hundreds of thousands of others 
in the same situation, she accepted the social arrangements 
under which she lived, as we accept storms, and droughts, 
and eclipses — as part of the order of Nature, whose 
inevitableness it does not even occur to us to question. 

To make ends meet — and partly out of religion — she had 
for some time taken to stinting herself. She did not eat 
nearly enough. And the less she ate the more religious she 
grew ; and the more religious she grew, the more she thought 
it her duty to starve herself. So time went on, till at last 
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the seeds of phthisis were sown. There was a hacking 
cough, and the pale face became paler and thinner, the snub 
nose more ethereal. 

And as the body grew weaker the brain got more and more 
excited. She sang hymns to distraction. The work-girls, 
and even the mother at home, scolded ; Mr. Henry com- 
plained that her caterwauling turned the stout sour. Rows 
ensued, and these led to further excitement. 

At last her poor brain gave way. 

Having heard the Bible read so frequently she concluded 
that she too was possessed of a devil. 

" Where is your soul, mother," she said one day. 
My soul, child, what are you talking about ? *' 
Well, I s'pose you've got one, haven't you ? " said the 
girl, with an odd gleam in her eye. 

" I'm sure I don't know — s'posing I have ? " 

" Well, it's in your head, isn't it ? " 

" Nay, how can I tell, child " — and the old lady tapped 
her skull with her finger in a lost aimless kind of way. 

" Well, mine isn't. It's down here " (putting her hand 
over the lower part of her body) " and the Devil has got on 
top of it, and is pushing, pushing it down into Hell." 

** Doant thou talk such nonsense, Eliza Anne ; it's not 
fit for a body to hear." 

" And God will not save it. No — He will never look at 
me again. For He telled me not to eat so much, and I was 
tempted and did eat " 

" Be quiet, I tell thee " 

" And He has turned his face from me, and will never 
never look at me again." 

Then the mania became acute. She had to leave her 
work. It was not safe for her to be at home ; and she, too, 
" went away " — to the Asylum. 

III. 

Such tiny items of Humanity — mother and daughter — 
what interest, it may be asked, can there be in the bare 
recital of their narrow lives ? Yet these, too, are a part of the 
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remunerative. Ever ready and helpful, in the same innocent 
open way as of old, she would give any amount of time to 
minding folks' babies or doing their coarse sewing — nor ever 
get anything like adequate payment ; while the children, 
finding out her simple unrefusing nature, would frequently 
come in on their own account to beg pies and bread of her. 
Her exchequer did not flourish ; and at last, as she had a 
spare room in the house, she put up " Lodgings to Let " in 
the window. 

A few days later, just as she was reaching into the window 
to fetch out one of the stalest of the buns to make a present 
of to a pallid urchin who stood beside the counter, the door 
opened, and in walked a man. 

He was a plain, rather common-looking man of about 40 
— stout and greasy and good-natured looking ; and he had a 
tall hat and a seedy commercial appearance. He saw the 
transaction, saw that no money passed; then when the boy 
had gone out of the shop, he said : 

" Good-day, ma'am ; I see you have lodgings to let." 

"What accommodation was it that you were wanting, 
Sir ? " 

" Oh, just a bedroom. You see I'm a commercial 
traveller, and I'm here part of the week — sometimes a whole 
week at a time — and then away again, just as it happens ; 
and it's expensive going to a hotel, and trade is none so good 
just now." 

"O yes, I understand," said Eliza Anne — her feelings 
already touched with commiseration — " well, I have just a 
bedroom to let. It's not very grand, you know, but you 
shall see it. It's the room over this. There's only that 
and the attic besides the shop, as it's only a single house," she 
continued with simple candour, ** and I sleep in the attic." 

" Your husband is away from home just now, I suppose," 
said the man. 

" I'm not married. Sir," she replied with an open smile, 
and something resembling a blush on her white face. 

" You're like me then," he said. 

" And it's for yourself you want the room ? " 
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" Yes Oh, you'ld find me all right. Tm very qu 

my ways, and domesticated. And I could help you a 
the house," he added, looking round and taking stock < 
what of the poor furniture and fittings. 

They went and looked at the room, and when 

came down again it seemed settled that he was to 

there. 

] " You know you can always use this room to sit in, 

j said — "it's cosy enough of an evening, here behinc 

j counter — ^well I call it a counter, but it's only a bit of a 

table which I've covered over," she ran on — " and neigh 
often come in to sit by the fire and have a chat." 



i IV. 



! So the commercial came. Sometimes he stayed, 

J j had said, a few days, sometimes a week or two. She 

{ I knew quite where he went or stayed in the intervals. 

4i I he was good-natured and quiet, and really did a numi 

^^ little things for her in the house, fetched water froi 

; I pump in the next courtyard, and so forth. Sometime 

1 1 true he got a little drunk ; sometimes he fell behind 

t J his rent — but she excused him, knowing that trade w 

\ I bad. Sometimes he really had not enough to buy his 

< I for supper with, and then she would find what she cou 

i \ him ; sometimes he was a bit flush of money, and th 

• * would treat her. They got quite friendly ; and she bej 

miss him a good deal when he was away for more than 
or two. So friendly indeed that the neighbours said 
or less kind things about them both. 

So it went on for some months ; and so on still for £ 
or more. Then he began somehow to get rather mor 
perhaps it was that he was in low spirits. It seemed t 
that he drank more than before. Then he fell mor 
more behind with his rent. 

One day he came in, towards evening, and threw hi 
in a depressed way in the tumble-down horsehair arm 
" What's the matter, William ? " said Eliza Anne ; 
seem regular out o* sorts this evening." 
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" So I am," said he ; " I'm down on my luck, and I doubt 
if I shall ever get up again ; and that's the long and short 
of it." 

" You never tell me nothing about your affairs," she said, 
pleadingly. 

" Well, women don't understand these things " (and he 
sat up a little in his chair) — " but Jones and Willis, them's 
the firm I travel for, they're not satisfied because I don't 
bring in enough orders ; and so they're just threatening to 
sack me — and that's the long and short o' that — and if they 
do, why it's Dicky with me." 

" It's too bad," said Eliza Anne. 

"I've told 'em," continued William, "that trade's slack 
everywhere, and nothing stirring — but they won't hear 
nothing. They know well enough it's true, but I reckon 
they're just looking for an excuse for getting shut on me." 

" There's only one chance as I can see — and he glanced 
at Eliza Anne (but she was looking down) and it's this — 
there's a Manchester firm what sends us a bit of business now 
and then ; and the manager, he told me only a few days 
since that he had a large order waiting, but was doubtful 
where to place it. Of course that was as good as saying 
that he would place it with me, if I would make it worth his 
while — but that would mean a couple of pounds at least — 
and I haven't, honour bright, got more than half-a-crown in 
my poke at this moment. 

" You see, if I could get the order it would set me up with 
our firm, and very likely I'd get the couple of pounds back 
afterwards from our governor — only I should have to chance 
that. What do you say, Eliza Anne, do you think you could 
lend it me ? " — and again he glanced at her. 

As she sat there half-turned away from him, there was 
surely something pathetic in the unusual fulness of her out- 
line, as well as in the pallid face, with which it matched so 
oddly ; but on the common nature of the man this, whatever 
it might have been, was lost. The only effect produced on 
him was one of slight annoyance, and of added weariness 
with the world in general. 
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apparently clear-minded, and talking a little from time to 
time. About the Devil, however, and his persecutions she 
said nothing — nor about God and his judgments. These 
two personalities — once so high on her horizon — she seemed 
somehow to have forgotten. But every now and then, 
hardly conscious that she was speaking, she hoped that 
" he " would return. 

By the bedside stood two married sisters. They had done 
all that they could think of, and there they stood in an 
uncomfortable tearful way, staring at the poor semi-lifeless 
husk which, like a chrysalis, shook occasionally to the 
struggles of the departing creature. The breathing grew 
painfully slow and difi&cult — so slow that it seemed sometimes 
that it would not return. 

Then it grew slower still. The suspense between-whiles 
was painful. The common paper on the wall looked so 
staringly ugly ; the window looked out on nothing but the 
high brick wall across the road ; the tumbler stood on her 
little table by the bedside, but to wet her poor parched lips 
once again seemed not worth while. 

It was a relief when at last the wheezing sound did really 
not return. The two sisters went away to break the news 
to the old mother. The window of the ill-aired room was 
opened a little wider ; and one brief phase of human life 
was finished. 

Edward Carpenter. 



A PLEA FOR MERCY TO OFFENDERS.* 

In these days when superior persons write to instruct us, 
they frequently use the epithet " humanitarian " to impute 
weakness or mere sentimentality. This course is often taken 
through poverty of language or argument. As a term of 
abuse it answers the purpose of saving the writer the 
necessity of making serious answer to the humane views put 
forward. If attack be made upon some cruel mode of sport 
which it would be difficult to defend, the obvious alternative 
is to abuse the adversary, ridicule his sensitiveness, and 
charge him with insincerity. 

In these days too many public writers adopt ready to their 
hands, or are influenced unconsciously by, Carlyle's admira- 
tion for force and strength, and his extenuation of brutality 
and cruelty in the administration of law, or at least in the 
conduct of rulers. To these, capital punishment, flogging, 
long imprisonment, are true remedies for the correction and 
repression of criminals. They are rough but defensible 
methods, it is alleged, simple in execution, and relieve their 
advocates from perplexing questions, such as the prevention 
of crime or the reform of offenders. It is noticeable how 
confidently these nostrums are applied. The foolishness of 
pity is proclaimed. The real way of administering justice is 
at length discovered, and whoever disputes it is maudlin, 
insincere, or a fool. 

* A reprint of an Address to the Humanitarian League. 
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Your League has been founded by those who disregard 
the rigour and abuse of their opponents. You trust to the 
steady operation of the merciful quality, which enters into 
every character by nature, and is so universal that our 
most apt English appellation for it is " humane," a mere 
corruption of the word, to make it distinctive in pronun- 
ciation from the more correct " human." 

The field you have chosen is without limit. Wherever 
cruelty exists you attack it. Wherever gentler action 
recommends itself to the thoughtful and considerate as 
most effectual, you propose to substitute it for the more 
forcible. You are supported by the belief that what is 
forcible or severe is repugnant to the best feelings, and 
ever apt to become thoughtless and indiscriminate. Your 
action, whether applied to the principles of legislation or 
to the improvement of public opinion, will be a valuable 
addition to the beneficial agencies of civilisation. Your 
care will be to make an end of cruelty or torture to man or 
beast, whether it be the practice of the brutal or thoughtless, 
or sanctioned by bad laws or administration which call for 
improvement. 

It is to the latter branch of your undertaking that I would 
apply myself, with your leave, in some observations which I 
hope may meet with your concurrence. 

I have for many years had my attention closely turned to 
the administration of the Criminal Law. It has been my 
duty to prosecute and defend many, for breaches of the law 
of every sort and kind. During most of that time considera- 
tion or pity for the criminal has been but slight. There 
has been little effort to keep him out of prison, but every 
endeavour to get him there, and keep him for long periods. 
After the noble and successful efforts of John Howard, 
Romilly, Mackintosh, and others, and the amending Acts 
passed by Lord John Russell when Secretary of State, self- 
satisfaction came over the nation. It was content with 
what had been done, and believed that the limits of 
moderation and mercy had been reached. In this attitude, 
year after year, it seemed to be the sole object of the Courts 
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consists of pilfering and stealings, which are induced by the 
pressure of extreme want and misery, and yet it is to these 
that the dreadful remedy of long sentences has been ruthlessly 
applied. I have found instances of men who for trifling 
offences have spent thirty or more years in gaol. There 
surely can be no more effective maturing of an offender into 
a ruffian, desperate and determined. If mere offences are 
thus treated, the feeling is created that it is worth while to 
try for greater prizes, and to combine violence with their 
attainment, for the punishment can hardly be more severe. 

Here are some specimens of these terrible sentences, 
inflicted in obedience to some hard theory which actuated 
the judge. One man sentenced to ten years' penal servitude 
for stealing a garden fork. Another, for stealing a cup, to 
five years. Another, for stealing some watercresses, to eight 
years. Another, for stealing some herrings and provisions, 
to five years. These instances will suffice. This system has 
gone on in practice for a number of years with the precision 
and regularity of a machine, causing desperation, misery, and 
lower and lower degradation. It was devised by men, mere 
pedants, to whom flesh and blood were nought compared 
to an expected reduction in the calendar of theft. We have 
had enough of such crude opinion and inhuman experiment. 
Indeed, we ought to reproach ourselves for thoughtlessly 
allowing it to proceed as a matter of course, by our silence 
encouraging those who have a belief in violent repression, 
and disheartening those who are more inclined to mercy. 
In these matters the public should think for themselves, 
never deserting mercy as their standpoint. They should not 
be led by public writers who have no responsibility and no 
experience, though they incessantly endeavour to persuade 
us that they know exactly the sentence which should in each 
case be meted out. Nor should they be prone to condemn 
leniency through reports of cases which are frequently 
inadequate, and fail to note circumstances and evidence 
which rightly guided the judge or magistrate. 

There is no more favourite theme than tirades against 
sentences on wife-beaters. I am in favour of adequate 
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punishment in such cases, and so I believe are most of the 
tribunals. Yet unless you have the evidence before you, you 
cannot justly judge, and to us who have experience no 
offences are more difficult to try. You have no right to 
supply from your own prejudices evidence which is wanting. 
The wife is not always angelic ; or if she is, she is apt to 
deny in favour of the prisoner the charge she has first made 
and to extenuate much of the offence, and no tribunal can 
legally go beyond the sworn evidence. 

A common cry is raised by the unthinking to bring back 
flogging as a punishment. Formerly, and down to the first 
quarter of this century, this punishment and death were our 
usual correctives of the criminal, male and female. Corporal 
punishment was deliberately laid aside by the wisdom derived 
from experience, until the selfish fears of some members of 
the House of Commons revived it for robbery with violence, 
and anyone who reads the thrice-told tale of the ineffective- 
ness of the Statute (in Hansard on many occasions, but 
notably in the House of Lords in 1893 in answer to Lord 
Salisbury)* will cease to chatter about its having put down 
garotting. This brutality by law belongs to the untaught 
vengeance of savage times. Such sentences brutalise and 
corrupt all society where it is practised. Its baneful example 
engenders deterioration in the judge who avails himself of it, 
as shown by his increasing use of the lash ; the warder who 
administers it, who is paid extra for his disgusting service ; 
the gaoler, who is bound to witness the torture and urge the 
warder if he prove too tender ; the surgeon, who must stand 
by to ascertain the moment when the extreme of suffering 
a poor wretch can bear has been reached ; while the 
spectators in court are taught the lesson that bodily suffering 
is approved by law. The poor wretches who undergo it are 
not improved, are not deterred. I frequently have men 
before me for other offences committed shortly after under- 



* And since, in 1900, in the debate on the Flogginj^ Bill, thrown out in the 
House of Commons, when the Secretary of Sute, Sir M. W. Ridley and the 
ex-Secretary, Mr. Asquith, exposed and controverted the myth. 

K 
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never faded. It was my lot to deal with over 3>747 
prisoners up to the end of 1893 and upon these I inflicted 
3,000 years of punishment less than my predecessor 
according to his scale would have felt himself compelled to 
do. Some of these prisoners return, others do not. Under 
the severe system those who had fulfilled their long terms of 
imprisonment returned as certainly, though of course at 
longer intervals, as each Sessions came round, evincing the 
futility, the failure of the method. Yet Liverpool is now as 
safe and free from crime as ever it was. Hear the Head 
Constable's report for 1892 :* 

" The gratifying results disclosed in the statistics, iSgo-gi, are more 
than maintained in the figures which I have now to lay before you, and 
I am for the second time able to report that Liverpool has never been 
so free from crime, nor has greater success ever been attained in 
making criminals amenable to justice, than in the year under review." 

Consider this saving of 3,000 years. Distributed over as 
many thousand poor wretches, urged by extreme want and 
misery to break the law, it would have wrenched asunder 
many ties of affection which might improve and restore, it 
would have debased and reduced to despair many, as I have 
shown above by the testimony of a competent witness. If it 
be not unworthy, we may calculate the saving to the tax- 
payer, at all events we may claim that there is some good in 
most of the offenders, which if properly treated may do 
good service and form part of the industrial forces of the 
community. 

There are many who disapprove of my action. Have they 
more experience ? They criticise with severity, with temper, 
sometimes with spite. I do not dispute the sincerity of their 
opinions. Cannot they be tender to mine? Why should 
they be angry ? Happily there are many more who agree 
with me, whose sympathy personally conveyed supports me 
in the struggle. Eminent judges, too, have set me the 



* Confirmed in every snbsequent report. The population has been increased 
by more than 200,000 by the addition of outlying townships, yet the Council of 
the City were able in 1900 to reduce the Police Force by 100 men. 
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madman^ the drunkard, the passionate, cannot entertain 
reflection and cannot be deterred. The commonplace, 
easily conceived idea that savage repression and ** stamping 
out " are the fitting modes of treating crime belongs to 
past ages of ignorance, and is a disgrace to the civilisation 
and humanity which we pride ourselves we possess. 

Charles H. Hopwood. 



GIOVANNI SEGANTINI AS A PAINTER OF 

ANIMALS. 

The lover of animals may search in vain amongst the 
pictures of the great Italian Masters for any expression of 
love or sympathy for the lower creatures. It is true that he 
may find paintings by the great Masters in which animals 
such as the ox and the ass are represented in pictures of the 
Nativity, or perhaps he may come across some odd-looking 
creatures in the garden of Eden, or the strange pet of some 
old saint ; but none of the painters of these works, in spite of 
their deep sympathy with human nature, seem to have tried 
to express any love or sympathy that they may have felt for 
the animals that lived around them. The fact is, their 
greatest powers went to give expression to the religious 
feelings of the age in which they lived, and their church, 
alas, gave little thought to those creatures who " had no 
souls " to be saved. 

There is, perhaps, one exception to this general neglect 
of animals by the great Italian artists, and that is in the 
work of the quaint old painter Piero di Cosimo, who lived in 
the 1 6th century ; but he, it appears, was no lover of the 
church or her legends. In his masterpiece, " The Death of 
Procris," now in the National Gallery, he has introduced a 
dog who is watching at the feet of the wounded nymph, with 
that true canine expression which shows an understanding 
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that some tragedy has taken place and the help is needed 

which it is beyond his power to give. As Austin Dobson 

says: 

** None saw her die but Lelaps, the swift hound, 
That watched her dumbly with a wistful fear." 

A man with a more ordinary mind than Piero di Cosimo 
would have fallen into the mistake of representing the dog 
as howling over the dying nymph, but Cosimo has shown a 
clearer insight into canine nature, and in this queer figure of 
a hound has expressed alike the mute longing and the 
pathetic incapacity to render help. 

With traditions such as these, it is the more to be 
wondered at that in modern times it should have been in 
Italy that one of the greatest exponents of animal life should 
have arisen, for no other man has painted as Giovanni 
Segantini has done ''that deep harmony, which subsists 
between man and beast who have been placed together on 
the same earth, who breathe the same air, upon whom the 
same sun shines, and who are drenched by the same rain, 
and in whose eyes the same spectacles on the ever-changing 
horizon are reflected." 

Before attempting to describe any of the work of Segantini 
perhaps it would be as well to state what manner of man he 
was, what was his origin, what sort of life he led, and what 
grounds there are for placing him in the first rank amongst 
painters of animals. Giovanni Segantini was born in 1858 
at Arco, near the Lake of Garda. His father was a 
carpenter, his mother helped to keep the family together by 
selling fruit and vegetables. He came into this world a 
delicate and weakly child. He was baptised on the day of 
his birth, for it was feared that he would not live, and it was 
only with great care that his life was saved. In spite of his 
frailty, he grew up to be a strong and vigorous man. When 
he was five years old his mother died ; the following year his 
father went to America, never to return, leaving the boy at 
Milan to be brought up by a half-sister. It was a lonely 
existence for such a little child, as his sister had to be out all 
day at work. Life with so little love in it was unbearable 
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" The Blessing of the Sheep " is another beautiful work. 
A priest in white surplice, attended by three acolytes, is 
standing on the steps of a church, whilst a flock of sheep 
pass below. The figure of the priest stands out against the 
clear sky, whilst he reads from a book held up by one of the 
choir boys. Two women in the foreground are tending the 
sheep, a lamb is feeding from its mother, thus stopping her 
progress, quite indifferent to priestly blessings. 

Yet another typical example of the fellowship between the 
shepherd and his flock is the " Shepherd's Income." The 
old man is taking the greatest care not to hurt the defenceless 
animal, which in its turn seems to be conscious that the 
disagreeable operation of losing its fleece is the fulfilment of 
a just claim. It has been fed and cared for, it is now its 
turn to pay for all it has received. 

Equally beautiful and significant is the " Sleeping 
Shepherd," in which guardian and flock are alike wrapped 
in the deepest repose, sharing equally nature's beautiful gift 
of sleep, a subject rarely before represented, but one full of 
suggestion, illustrating as it does the sharing of all sentient 
creatures in the priceless boon of unconsciousness. The 
ideal which Segantini strove to realize in his work was the 
expression in art of the noblest sentiments of humanity, and 
in pursuit of this ideal he was led before his death into the 
realm of the visionary and symbolic- The result of this new 
departure was the production of such strange fantastic 
compositions as " The Unnatural Mothers," " The Source 
of Evil," and " Love at the Fountain of Life." In the first, 
the children who have been neglected or deserted by their 
mothers are changed into twisted and contorted trees, whilst 
the mothers are doomed to float about across the wind-swept, 
snow-clad heights, their only hope of salvation being the 
recognition of their transformed offspring. To follow the 
master into this imaginary realm, or to criticise the marvellous 
technique which made him one of the pioneers of modern 
art, would be out of place in this article, the only aim of 
which is to draw attention to Segantini's sympathy with 
animal life. Those who would know more of him and of his 
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work should turn to the biography by L'Villari, lately 
published by Fisher Unwin. It is one of the most fascinating 
life-stories of the many that have been written about artists. 
It is enough to add here that it was Segantini's determina- 
tion to go direct to Nature for his inspiration, and to work 
to a great extent on his pictures in the open air, which led to 
his untimely death. He was working far up in the mountains 
in the autumn on a Triptych for the Paris Exhibition when 
he was taken ill in his hut, and as no water could be obtained 
he drank melted snow, with fatal results. By the time 
help came it was too late to save him, and he died on 
September 28th, 1899, leaving the whole art world and all 
lovers of animals the poorer for his loss. 

Arthur G. Bell. 



AN OLD ETON INSTITUTION. 

The recent wide publication, in the Times and other 
newspapers, of the Humanitarian League's protest against 
the sport of the Eton Beagles — the " breaking up " of hares 
and the ** blooding " of hounds as an afternoon amusement 
for schoolboys — has called forth some expressions of amaze- 
ment that such revolting barbarities should be permitted at 
the greatest of English public schools. It has to be 
remembered, however, that Eton College, as may be seen 
from Maxwell Lyte's authentic history of the school, has 
always been a home of cruel sports. 

*' No work,** he says, ** was done on Shrove Tuesday after 8 a.m., 
and at Eton, as elsewhere on this day, the practice prevailed of 
tormenting some live bird. The college cook carried off a crow from 
its nest, and, fastening it to a pancake, hung it up on the school- 
door, doubtless to serve as a target. It is evident that in the time of 
Elizabeth cruelty to animals was not counted among the sins for which 
penitents require to be shriven.** 

And what, it may pertinently be asked, of the time of 
Edward VII. ? It is curious to note how gravely the 
historian of Eton reproves the cruelties of the past, while 
tacitly giving his sanction to those of the present : — 

** Sports which would now be considered reprehensible were 
tolerated and even encouraged at Eton in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth ceaturies. For instance, the college butcher had to provide 
a ram annually at election-tide, to be hunted and killed by the scholars. 
It was on one of these occasions that an active ram crossed the 
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Thames, and ran throagh the market-place at Windsor, with the 
young hunters in full cry after it. Such severe exercise in summer was 
deemed dangerous to the boys, and the unfortunate rams were thence- 
forth hamstrung and, after the regular speech, beaten to death in 
Weston's Yard." 

Even in the present century, we read : — 

" Bull-baiting went on with vigour at the time of the Windsor £air, 
and badger-baits, dog-fights, and cat and duck hunts were organised 
for the special edification of the Eton boys.'* 

The Eton hare-hunting is a survival from these good old 
times, and as such it is highly prized by Etonians past and 
present, who regard the action of the Humanitarian League 
as an intolerable impertinence. Before proceeding further, 
let us quote a description of the doings of the Beagles from 
an unimpeachable source — the Etofi College Chronicle itself. 
Two extracts will suffice : — 

" Time i hour 20 minutes. Very fast Here the Field 

spread out to try and pick her up, and she was seen dead beat. 
.... Though stiff, she went away very strong, and running past 
Domey Vicarage, she pointed towards Mr. Barron*s farm, but doubling 
back again through the Vicarage gardens, crossing the road, she ¥ras 

pulled down in a ditch So we broke her up, and returned 

home to kennels after a very good hunt. 

" Time i hour 50 minutes. A very good hunt, especially creditable, 
since scent was only fair, and we were very unlucky to lose this hare, 
which was beat when she got back to Salt Hill. On the next day we 
heard that our hare had crawled out of the gate, up the High Street to 
Bumham, and entered a public-bouse, so done that it could not stand 
and was caught by some boys, who came to tell us half -an -hour after- 
wards, but we had just gone home. Too bad luck for words ! *' 

To this testimony we will add that of an eye-witness who 
wrote the following account of the formalities of a ** kill " : — 

On February 4th, 1899, being in the vicinity of Eton, I had an 
opportunity of seeing one of these hare-hunts, and I will give a short 
and exact description of what took place. 

At 3 o'clock, some 180 boys, many of them quite young, sallied forth 
for an afternoon*s sport with eight couples of the College Beagles. A 
hare was found at 3.15 near the main road leading to Slough. It was 
chased through the churchyard and workhouse grounds of this town, 
into a domain dotted with villas, called Upton Park. Escaping from 
this spot, it ran towards Eton, but soon doubled back to Upon Park, 
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the nnmerous onlookers in the Slough road, lastily shouting at the 
dazed creature aU the time. These circular chases were thrice 
repeated, the hare always getting back to Upton Park. 

Twice did the animal come within a few. paces of where I was 
standing, and its condition of terror and exhaustion was painful to 
behold. The boys running after the hounds were thoroughly enjoying 
the thing, and two masters of the College, I was told, were amongst 
them. Now for the final scene. 

The hare, which had been hunted two hours, having got into a comer 
at Upton Park, which was bounded with wire-netting, was seized by 
the hounds and torn. The master of the pack then ran up, got hold of 
her, and broke her neck. The carcase was handed to one of the dog- 
keepers, who cut ofif the head and feet, which trophies were divided 
among the followers. The keeper with his knife then opened the body, 
and the master, taking it in his hands and holding it high above the 
hounds, rallied them with cries, and finally threw it into their midst, 
as they had, in the language of the Eton College Chronicle, ** thoroughly 
deserved blood." 

I make no comments upon these doings ; I only say that I think the 
British public ought to know how boys are being trained at our fore- 
most school in respect to the cultivation of compassionate instincts 
towards the beings beneath us. 

The surprising fact about this school recreation is not that 
the Humanitarian League should have begun to attack it 
five years ago, but that it should have remained so long 
unchallenged by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and other societies which profess to 
teach humanity to the young. An *' Open Letter " addressed 
by the League to the Head Master of Eton in the autumn of 
1897, was widely noticed in the press, but as it elicited no 
reply from Dr. Warre, the Humanitarian League addressed 
another appeal to the Chairman of the Governing Body (the 
Provost of Eton), but again received neither reply nor 
acknowledgment. It was evidently the policy of the Eton 
authorities to maintain a dignified silence (publicity is above 
all things dreaded at Eton, and not without reason), and to 
ignore the obscure busy-bodies whose clamour would then 
perhaps die down. But in reply to a private letter of remon- 
strance sent to him by Lady Florence Dixie, the Head 
Master condescended to state that until the hunting of wild 
animals was forbidden by law, he could not interfere with 
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Homanitarian Leagae, 

53, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
April 25th, igoa. 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter on the subject 
of the Eton Beagles. 

While we welcome your admission that a record of the " breaking 
Qp '* of hares and the " blooding " of hounds is unsuitable for a school 
foumal, we must point out that your statement that " these phrases do 
DOt imply anything more than that the dead hare is devoured by the 
bounds" is scarcely in accordance with the facts. You omit to 
mention that " the dead hare," before it dies, undergoes a process of 
prolonged torture by exhaustion — '* dead beat," "quite stiff," ** so done 
that it could not stand," are some of the choice expressions in the 
Eton College Chronicle — and that it is often torn and worried by the 
hounds before being put out of its misery by the hands of the huntsman. 
Here is an eye-witness's account of a typical " kill " with the Eton 
Beagles, the accuracy of which we are prepared to prove, if 
challenged : — 

'* The hare, which had been hunted for two hours, having got into a 
comer at Upton Park which was bounded with wire-netting, was seized 
by the hounds and torn. The master of the pack then ran up, got hold 
of her, and broke her neck. The carcase was handed to one of the 
log-keepers, who cut off the head and feet, which trophies were divided 
among the followers. The keeper with his knife then opened the body, 
and the master taldng it in his hands and holding it high above the 
hounds, rallied them with cries, and finally threw it into their midst, as 
they had, in the language of the Eton College Chronicle, ' thoroughly 
deserved blood.' " 

We have never charged the Eton boys with conscious cruelty, but we 
hold that the sport of beagling is a detestably cruel one» and necessarily 
demoralising /or the young. It was on this ground, as you are aware» 
that our protest to the Governing Body of Eton was signed by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and other well-known educationists. 

If you have any doubt as to condemnation of the Eton Beagles 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which you are a local member, we beg to refer you to the March 
number of the Society's journal, where you will find it editorially stated 
that *' the countenance given to Eton boys to indulge in the sport of 
hare-hunting is to be deplored, and is contrary to the principles of the 
Parent Society." In maintaining the Beagles, therefore, you are in 
direct conflict with the principles of the society to which you belong. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ernest Bell. 

L 2 
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rent Society " ; but that is not enough. If the Windsor 
nmittee, in its snobbish regard for big names, is afraid or 
filing to rid itself of the compromising association with 
! Headmaster, it is for the central committee to bring its 
alcitrant Branch to reason by the means that are obviously 
its power. If it does not do so, it must be held indirectly 
ponsible for the continuance in the twentieth century of 
'' old Eton institution " which would disgrace a tribe 
savages. 



\ 



TWENTIETH-CENTURY BARBARISM. 

In spite of all the high-sounding claims and phrases of 
modern civilization and Christianity, it yet remains an 
indisputable fact that , with the leading nations of Christendom, 
in this the twentieth century after the birth of the alleged 
founder of its religion or religions, some of the grossest 
barbarities and some of the grossest injustices, which have 
always disgraced the human species, not only survive but ^ 
even conspicuously flourish. It is an equally indisputable 
fact — a fact which immensely aggravates the load of 
responsibility upon its modern authorities — that some of the 
most essential requirements of a true morality and of a true 
religion, still ignored as they are, for the most part, and even 
openly contemned by the accredited representative teachers 
of the dominant religionisms of to-day, were by the best 
thinkers of non-Christian antiquity more or less clearly 
recognised. And it is this scandalous fact, together with 
the necessary consequences of such infidelity to Truth and to 
Right — the enormous injustices still characterising the laws 
and consecrated by the religions of Christendom — which fully 
explains the general contempt on the part of the non-Christian 
(civilised) peoples for its character and claims, and the 
profound despair of the true philosopher. Yet more 
deplorable and yet more direful to the just thinker, who 
looks below the surface of things, than the vastness and 
variety of penalised crime, of which the newspapers exhibit 
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more sinned against than sinning ; victims of the iniquity, 
or inequality, of the laws under which they sufTered.* 

As to the rights of the weakest and most defenceless, the 
English legislature, until a period quite within living memofy, 
deigned not to regard them at all. Women, and in particular, 
young women, were entirely unprotected by our legislators, 
even from the extremest brutalities — actual murder excepted 
— whether of drunken or of ferocious fathers and husbands, 
from the sordid avarice of the exploiting employers of 
servile labour, or from the licence of the privileged libertine. 
Of the merest conception of the natural or moral rights of 
the most defenceless of all dependents upon the protection 
of law — ^the non-human races — so fax was the English 
Statute-Book from exhibiting the least sign until the 
last century was at the end of its first quarter, that even 
the faintest assertion of the truth provoked the utmost scorn 
and ridicule from the law-makers and of the rest of society — 
conspicuously from the exponents of orthodox opinion in the 

* In the first century of our chronology, Seneca, one of the moet admirable, the 
nott comprehensive of ethical teachers (who, in his conception of the demands 
of the Higher Morality should put to deepest shame the common run of the 
moralists and religionists of Christendom) asks the pertinent question — ** WtU 
not that man seem to be a very bad father who punishes his children, even for 
slight causes, with constant blows? Which preceptor is the worthier to 
teach — ^he who scarifies his pupils' backs if their memory fails them, or if they 
make a blunder ; or he who chooses rather to correct and instruct by admoni- 
tion and the influence of shame ? You will find those crimes to be most often 

committed which are most often punished with severity Many 

capital punishments are no less disgraceful to a ruler than are many deaths to 
a physician. Men are better governed by mild laws. The disposition to cruelty 
which takes delight in blood and wounds is the characteristic of savage beasts, 
it is to throw away the [better] human character and to pass into that of a 
savage'* ("On Clemency"). As to the barbarity of the ordinary school- 
master, the sentiments of the great Roman critic, Quintilian (** Institutes," II.), 
of the famous Latin translator or adapter of the Hellenic new comedy, Terentius 
(** Adelphi," I., z, *' The Brothers"), are much in advance of the scholastic and 
other prevalent opinion of the present age. Among Christian writers — of 
times preceding our own — ^Ascham (** Schoolmaster "), Lily (** Euphues "), 
Montaigne (** Essais"), and Rousseau (**EmiIe"), almost alone represent the 
more rational feeling of these better thinkers of pre-Christian days. Of modern 
protesters against the atrocious brutalities of criminal codes, the names of 
Voltaire, Beccaria, Bentham, Howard, and Phillips are pre-eminent. 
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Press, from the religionists as much as from the rest of the 
caterers of their mental pabulum to the British public. 
And it will remain as the everlasting especial opprobrium of 
Christian legislators that, although at length to the domesti- 
cated races, to some extent and in some degree, protection 
from the worst atrocities has been conceded — after desperate 
struggles — ^yet the undomesticaUd are still abandoned almost 
wholly to the brutality of human cruelty or callousness. 

Of the three principal criteria which we have selected, 
legalised inter-human butchery commonly and complacently 
termed "War" — as the most comprehensive of all the 
State and law-sanctioned evils which have always afflicted 
our atomic globe, as the epitome of almost every cruelty and 
every barbarity — might, perhaps, with propriety have 
taken the first place. Not only is this, the most characteristic 
of primaeval barbarisms, still law-sanctioned, but it is even 
obligatory upon a large proportion of populations, under 
pains and penalties, in almost every State of Christendom. 
So far from becoming less, it becomes more murderous every 
year by the continuous invention of the most extensively 
destructive military machinery and — a distinguishing character 
of modern warfare — even by the employment of late years 
of the most insidious means of slaughter, such as what are 
termed " torpedoes " for sub-marine explosion : the utter 
insensateness of which is equalled only by its devilish 
ingenuity, since it has made necessary the continuous 
parallel invention of means of avoiding its frightful des- 
tructiveness. 

As if the tremendous fact of the enormous military 
establishments of the great monarchies of Christendom, 
numbering some millions of practically enslaved men, and 
maintained at the yearly cost of hundreds of millions of the 
peoples* money — multiplying and mocking the already 
abounding destitution and misery of the deceived down- 
trodden masses — did not sufficiently falsify the boasts of 
possession of a true civilisation, within the three last years 
two of the most savage and most iniquitous of modem wars 
have too clearly illustrated our contention. These wanton 
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aggressions of combined militarism and commercialism — ^the 
one perpetrated by our Government against the independence 
of the two Dutch Republics of South Africa, the other by 
the united European Powers against the national rights of 
the Chinese Empire — form an object-lesson, of the greatest 
significance, as to the international morality 6f Christendom, 
which must tend to the disillusion of even the most optimistic 
or melioristic of the students of contemporary history. 

Td recount the hideous barbarities, still recent and 
notorious, which have characterised these political, military 
and commercial aggressions is superfluous. The atrocities per- 
petrated under the aegis of the leading Powers of Christendom 
— including our own — not only upon the actual combatants, 
but also upon the non-combatant Chinese population, 
accompanied with outrages upon women and children, for 
parallel to which it is necessary to go back to the Thirty 
Years' War and to the Siege of Magdeburg in particular, 
would simply be impossible of belief had they not been 
certified by many impartial eye-witnesses of undoubted 
credibility ; atrocities perpetrated in revenge for the murder 
of Christian emissaries by certain fanatical Chinese patriots 
alarmed at what they regarded as an insidious policy directed 
against the national interests and the independence of their 
country. Nor, in fact, were such suspicions, founded upon 
the whole history of European aggression in the East, which 
so plainly has been prepared by missionary enterprise, 
without very reasonable ground. 

But it is the war of aggression upon the Dutch burghers 
of South Africa, just concluded, after nearly three years of 
incessant struggle, devastation, legalised murder, and persistent 
Press mendacity and calumny, against a brave and, what is 
much more, peace-loving, soberly-industrious people, which 
in very special degree falsifies the confident claims of 
Christian civilisation, in one of the most significant depart- 
ments of morality, for the following conspicuous reasons. 
First, because it has been wantonly provoked and persisted 
in by the representatives of the nation, whose constant boast 
it has been to be in the van of Christian civilisation, and 
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whose Press and pulpit at no remote period have affected 
virtuous indignation at the tyrannical procedure of the Con- 
tinental autocracies in similar cases. Second, because the 
people of the nationality so wantonly devastated are the 
nearest to our own in race, language, and religion ; 
and, in the Cape Colony, are closely connected with the 
aggressors by marriage and other relationships, so that the 
war was, to all intents and purposes, a civil war — the worst 
species of inter-human butchery. Third, because the Dutch 
burghers, of whom the late owners of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State formed part until driven away by English 
harshness and jealousy, had had possession for more than 
two centuries of the territories of which they are now being 
robbed by imperialist and capitalist avarice: territories 
acquired by the original (European) owners in face of the 
greatest dangers and difficulties from surrounding fierce 
savages, and from the natural conditions of the regions where 
they had originally sought refuge from religious tyranny. 
Fourth, because, the evil example will serve to facilitate — and, 
in the Machiavellian policy of Autocratic Rulers, to justify — 
the worst violations of international morality ; debarring, 
necessarily, this nation hereafter not only from giving 
assistance (moral or material) to oppressed nationalities 
against the most flagrant aggression but even from simply 
protesting on their behalf. Fifth; because hereafter 
necessarily, for the same reason, the claim to be the teacher 
of higher morality or religion to uncivilised peoples of the 
globe has become more than ever logically impossible to this 
nation ; and longer to organise or maintain missions, under 
this pretext, has become yet more hypocritical than ever. 
Sixth, because this aggressive war has extra-demoralised 
*' Society " of all ranks, and the masses of the population 
of these islands and of their colonies, to a greater extent 
and degree than any other war in which the Government 
of this country has been a principal, since at all events 
the War of Independence in North America — proofs of 
which assertion are too obvious on all sides to need 
insistence. 
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Upon the " methods of barbarbm *' which have signalised, 
in special manner, this war of the great agression in Soath 
Afirica (as History may be expected to memorise it pre- 
eminently) it is soperflnoos here to insist, in detail, since 
they are evidenced in every new^M^ier throughout the civilised 
world, and in shoals of war-literatnre of all kinds. It is 
enough merely to emphasise their most significant features ; 
the wholesale devastation of the territories of the two 
Republics, with the burning down of many hundreds of 
homesteads, exposing the unhappy faunilies of the burghers 
on commando to all the horrors of fiaunine and destitution — 
the imprisoning of the (in most cases) widowed wives and 
orphaned children, to the number of some 70,000, in imita- 
tion of the Spanish methods in Cuba, in what are termed 
" (Concentration Camps '' (concenirados), the latest invention 
of modem militarism ; where, during the worse periods of 
the n^lect of the Government authorities, in the autumn of 
last year, the deaths of the children mounted up to several 
thousands, from semi-starvation, exposure, and insanitary 
conditions — the shooting or hanging, under the license of 
what is called ** Martial Law " of the captured enemy, who 
(were the situations of the respective combatants reversed, or 
had they been British officers captured and thus done to 
death in cold blood by abuse of l^;al forms by some foreign 
Power) would be regarded and revered by Englishmen as 
martyred patriots — the added infamy of forcing the friends 
and countrymen of the captured patriots, styled " rebels," 
to be present at the military " executions " aggravating the 
enormity of this portentous development of British militarism 
— the deportation of the chief part of the resisting population 
to distant parts of the globe, with confiscation of property, 
and, not least of all the numberless wrongs inflicted, a con- 
spiracy of calculated calumny in the capitalist and war 
Press during the entire period, in face of all the plainest 
exposures of its falsity. Such, to the everlasting dishonour 
of the new British Imperialism, are the most salient features 
of, we repeat, the most disgraceful of wars for which the 
Government of this country, in modern times, has been 
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responsible — scarcely excepting the Wax of Independence of 

1775-1783. 

The number of immediate victims on the side of the 

Dutch burghers and peasants it is impossible to 
estimate with certainty. Probably it amounts, at this 
moment, to not far from 100,000, the victims by disease 
contracted in the field and by other indirect means included. 
But the amount of moral, as of material, evil inflicted 
upon the Africander population it never will be possible 
to calculate. On the invaders' side the " casualties " — 
to use the euphemistic military equivalent for slaughter 
and mutilation in battle — and deaths, and more or less lasting 
incapacitation by various disease (generated by constant 
exposure on the veldts to the inclemency of the climate and 
to the insanitary and other malarial conditions of their 
camp-life) number up to this date considerably over 
100,000. Equally as with the victims among the invaded, 
the immensity of suffering of all kinds caused, as in all war, 
to the families and friends of the slain or permanently 
disabled breadwinners in the gigantic British armies, is 
utterly beyond all possibility of calculation ; and the light- 
hearted, utterly selfish and insane expenditure by the British 
electorate of 3^220,000,000 is a material consideration, by 
comparison, of trifling moment ; although, indeed, one-tenth 
part of that enormous sum — devoted to so maleficent 
purpose — would have sufiiced to improve incalculably the 
wretched condition of the masses materially and therefore, 
also, mentally and morally. 

For every really right-thinking and feeling mind, however, 
yet more deserving of indignation and denunciation is the 
horribly frightful fate of the hapless and helpless non-human 
victims of this wantonly wicked war. The indescribable 
horror of accumulated agonies of suffering for the victims of 
the slaughter-house — to supply the (supposed) necessary 
means of sustenance of the 250,000 human combatants — is a 
consideration which, it is shameful to reflect, appeals to the 
conscience of but the few. For the fate of the half-million 
or more of horses and mules dragged to the battle-fields — 
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Such will be the just sentence pronounced beyond all 
dcmbt by the unpartial tribunal of History. The better 
reason and the resistance of the small minority in the Press, 
m the Rqp re s en tative (or Unrepresentative) House, and in the 
more enlj^teoed part of Society, to the violent war-fever 
qiidemic excited by the Jingo Press, and to the " patriotic " 
ferocity of the immense majority during these years of mad 
Krugdmt, is the one gleam of light in the moral darkness. 
Never before in the social or political history of this country 
— since, at least, the War of Independence in North America, 
or since the tremendous struggle against the Slave-Trade — 
has there been so much enthusiasm (the much-abused word is 
here used with all propriety) aroused in the always small 
minority of the better-thinking and better-feeling, in face 
of every sort of deterrent and discouragement as well from 
the base calumnies and innuendoes of a corrupt and unscru- 
pulous Press as from the industriously-excited mob violence 
— excited by the leading members of the Government no less 
than by their servile followers. In spite too of the shameful 
defection of the faineant leaders of a so-called Liberalism, and 
(with few honourable exceptions) of the Nonconformist or 
Free Churches, without whose moral or rather, immoral, 
aid and abetting and connivance the Government must have 
long hesitated, or even must have shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of the great national crime. 



highly instructive fact, unnoticed (as far as we are aware) by any of the 
multitude of his commentators and translators. 

We can cite here but' one of the most significant of the utterances of pre- 
Christian — truly inspired — philosophy upon this crucial test of morality. 
** What profit/* demands Seneca, ** is it to employ time which might be spent 
in honourable pleasures in inflicting pain and torture upon any of our fellow- 
beings ? . . . . Why do we madly rush to battle ? Why do we provoke 
quarrels ? Why, forgetful of the wretchedness of mortality, do we engage in 
gigantic enmities ? Feeble and fragile creatures as we are, why will we strive 
to crush our neighbours ? . . . . Behold 1 death comes, which makes us 
all equal. While we can, in this mortal life, let us cultivate humanity. Let 
us not be a cause of fear or danger to any of our fellow mortals." No 
distinguished modern thinker has enforced so often those contemned truths 
as the author of the immortal Essai sur Us Mcturs et VEsprit des Nations, 
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But what, oo the other hand, far the caosistent humani- 
tarian and far the profoonder student of homan history, must 
necessarily laigehr modih- the slight ooosolaticm derivable 
from such reflection is the apparent onconsdoosness of the 
chief r epres e ntat i ves of anti-Jingoism of the real, onder- 
hfing, matmral causes cl these tremendoos m<»al ^idemics. 
In all the (absolntdy) enormous anti-war lit^atnre — ^in 
newspapers, pamphlets, hocks — characterised thoogh it is, 
for the most part, with earnestness and eloqoence, there is no 
recognition of the certain and important truth, founded upon 
all experience, that from like causes spring like effects — ^that 
as from the living root the noxious weed grows inevitably, as 
virulent physical disease implanted in the human constitution 
is to be healed only by radical treatment, so virulent moral 
disease is to be successfully and reasonably treated by 
analogously radical moral methods. The direct, immediate, 
temporary causes of those moral cataclysms, indeed, are 
sufficiently recc^nised and exposed; but the mediaU^ and 
permanent causes — the very sources and origins of the evil — 
seldom or never are profoundly investigated or even 
acknowledged. As the philosophical poet of " The Nature 
of the Universe" traces the horrible superstitions that 
devastate and desolate the human world to ignorance of 
physical causes — ignorantia causarum — so, analogously and 
equally, to the ignoring of final causes in the moral world is 
to be assigned the continued prevalence or, at least, existence 
— if in mitigated form — after the passage of countless ages, 
of some of the most virulent moral diseases that have afflicted 
our diminutive planet. 

In a future number of this Review we hope to examine 
the final causes of these efiects. 



Howard Williams. 



REVIEWS. 

Tke PersofuUity of Thoreau. By F. B. Sanborn. (Charles E. 

Goodspeed, Boston. 1901. Three dollars, net.) 

Pertaining to Thoreau. (Edwin B. Hill, Detroit. 1901.) 
Thoreau^ his Life and Aims. By H. A. Pagb. A new edition. 

(Chatto and Windus, London. 1901.) 

Nothing could more clearly prove that the influence of 
Thoreau*s genius (long delayed by the misrepresentations of 
Lowell and other critics who were incapable of understanding a 
life lived on a higher plane than their own) is now at length in the 
ascendant than the number of books which continue to be 
published about him both in America and England. We have 
here three before us, all dated 1901, and it is an open secret that 
others of much interest are forthcoming. Evidently Thoreau is 
destined to be an increasing force in literature as the years go on ; 
and, as the pioneer of the school of humane naturalists, he must 
always have a great and special attraction for humanitarian 
readers. 

Mr. Sanborn's " Personality of Thoreau " is one of the most 
important additions to Thoreau literature that have been made 
for some years. Mr. Sanborn, himself a friend, and biographer, 
of Thoreau, speaks with the authority of personal knowledge of 
his subject, and supplements in several interesting particulars 
what we already know from earlier sources. The book contains 
a facsimile of Thoreau's manuscript, and is got up in a style 
which does much credit to the publisher. The edition is limited 
to 500 copies on hand-made paper, and 15 on vellum. 

M 
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soldier is his abnegation of all right to think for himself, and his 
cheerful acceptance of every incident — ^shameful or otherwise — 
of the military profession. And this is the end of his career : — 

" After the lapse of three weeks Cleary received the sad news that Sam 
had shown unmistakable signs of insanity, and had been removed to 
an insane asylum 

'* * Captain Jinks is a dear fellow,* said the doctor, in response to his 
inquiries. ' We are all fond of him. At first he was a little intractable 
and denied our right to direct him, but now that we've got it all down on 
a military basis, he will do anything we tell him. I believe he would 
walk out of the window if I ordered him. But I have to put on a 
military coat to make him obey. We keep one on purpose. As soon 
as he sees it on anybody he's as obedient as a child.* .... 

" Cleary saw what seemed to be the shadow of Sam, pale, haggard, 
and emaciated, sitting in a shabby undress uniform before a large deal 
table. Upon the table was a most elaborate arrangement of books and 
blocks of wood, apparently representing fortifications, which were 
manned by a dilapidated set of lead soldiers — ^the earliest treasures of 
Sam's boyhood. 

'* ' He sits like that for hours,' said the doctor. * It's a kind of 
hypnotism, I think, which we don't quite understand yet. I am writing 
up the case for the Medical Gazette, It's a peculiar kind of insanity, 
this pre-occupation with uniforms and soldiers, and the readiness to 
do an3^ing a man in regimentals tells him to.' 

'* ' It's rather more common, perhaps, out of asylums than in them,' 
muttered Cleary." 

How common the disease has become in this coimtry during 
the past three years is but too well known to humanitarians. 
We welcome Mr. Crosby's book as an able protest against the 
hateful craze of militarism, the more telling because it emphasises 
what is too often overlooked — the silliness of the modem soldier. 
The typical soldier may, or may not, be a hero ; he is certainly 
a fool. Let us hope that if the sense of humanity does not put 
an end to militarism, the sense of humour will do so. 



Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise Maude. 
Completely revised, and with an Appendix containing fresh 
matter. (Grant Richards, 48, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
1902. 6s.) 

This handsome illustrated edition of Tolstoy's great novel 
takes precedence of all others that have been published, and 

M Z 
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much praise is due to Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer Maude for their 
hul«bti^ble services in producing so faithful a version of a work 
which is a veritable mine of humane principles. There is a 
preface by Mr« Aylmer Maude, which throws interesting light on 
Ti^toy'^ attitude towards various social problems, but suffers 
))erhap« firom being too lengthy and diffuse, touching as it does 
my a )ioiuewhat incongruous succession of subjects, philosophical, 
crlticaU and personal. We are sc«y that in his remarks on Ae 
KuK^i^^ prisc«i system Mr. Maude should have quoted so dis- 
\ itKlittKl an authority as Sir Robert Anderson. But in all that 
\Mi^ tly concerns Tolstoy there is no better interpreter than 
Mr, Maude« and we commend this edition of " Resurrection" to 
our readers as one with which all humanitarians should be 
ac\|\iainted. 

M«i«: An Amik>L>gy if Frumiskip. Edited by Edward 
CARrsNTER. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. 1902. 5s.) 

This beautifully got-up book contains a number of very inter- 
esting passages, in prose and \-erse, illustrati\'e of the sentiment 
of friendship in ancient and modem times, and strung together 
with a running comment by the editor. The extracts are arranged 
** in a kind of rough chronological and evolutionary order from 
those dealing with primitive races onwards," with the result, as 
the eilitor says, that '* the conrinuity of these customs comes out 
all the more clearlv, as well as their slow modification in course of 
time," 



Wh^i is Rf:i^i^n? By Leo Tolstov. (Free Age Press, 
Christchurch, Hants. 6d.) 

This hook. t».v<ether with On Life and IVkat I BeliiVi, forms the 
I'oinmenoeinent of a cheap uniform edition of Count Tolstoy's 
writinj^s, issued by the Free Age Press, which has published 
imu h tjxcelleni literature in a handv form. 
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THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of Thb Humanb Review. 

Sir, — *' Appellant's '* article criticising the Howard Association, 
which appeared in the April issue of The Humane Review, is in 
very pleasing contrast to some of the attacks recently made upon 
the Association by persons who apparently refuse to take any 
pains to make themselves acquainted with its real aims and policy. 
Fair-minded criticism no one can object to; it is indeed an 
advantage, as affording opportunity for what may be a fruitful 
discussion of principles. Thanks are due to the writer for the 
spirit in which he has written, and there is much in his article, 
especially in the latter portion, with which one can cordially 
agree. 

By the courtesy of the Editor I am permitted to point out 
briefly where the critic seems to have misjudged the Association. 
He begins by objecting to the use of the name of Howard, on the 
ground that Howard devoted himself to advocating greater 
leniency in the treatment of criminals, and that the Association 
has wider aims in view. It is suggested that some whose names 
appear as friends of the Association have been deluded, by the 
name, into the support of what they cannot really approve. The 
best answer to this is that, with scarcely an exception, they 
continue their subscriptions to aid its work — the nature of which 
is kept continually before their notice. I have been astonished, 
during the few months that the Secretaryship has been in my 
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cstttiiy as io Monxsoo and in sane of the Suullirtii UnitBd States* 
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drmand of the civilised consdenoe that no avoidable cmdty shall 
be used, and monl contamination as fiu^ as pnmaMe avoided, has 
been met. In mechanism and nmtine the p ri so n s of tXMlay are 
probably soch as Howard never dreamed oL 

Does this mean diat the problem of the treatment of crime is 
solved ? Certainly not. Bat it does indicate that the question 
has passed oot of the phase of mere ** leniency ** into a higher 
stage, in which we are beginning to recognise that the real 
question is not one of mechanism and routine, but of 
character. Yon cannot get oot of a marhine nxve than you pat 
into it. No machinery, however perfect, can turn bad characters 
into good ones ; real reform must come firom the contact of heart 
with heart, mind with mind, soul with soul. It is from this point 
of view that one welcomes the last two pages of *' Appellant's ** 
article ; in which, however, it is strange to find him suggesting 
that 

" The Astociation is too mach impressed with the idea that reformation is a 
mechanical process, and that with proper machinery we can turn a criminal 
into a law-abiding dtixen, provided that we keep the machine going for a 
•offident length of time." 

If our critic had really studied the literature issued by the 
Association, he would know that its real position is the precise 
opposite of this. He seems to think that our advocacy of the 
cellular system, and of cumulative sentences, depends upon the 
idea that imprisonment per sc is calculated to work reform. 
Anyone who entertained such a notion might well be called a 
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doctrinaire. But the Association, while adhering to the principle 
that deterrence of the criminal himself, and of others, must be 
kept in view, has always advocated reforming agencies. It has 
urged that, in the selection of governors and warders, trained 
service and high character should ever be a primary considera- 
tion ; and personal acquaintance happily shows that to a large 
extent it is so. It has advocated not bare solitude but association 
with all — ^whether warders, teachers, chaplains, or prison visitors 
— ^who could bring remedial influences to bear. 

Similarly in regard to the demand for the gradual cumulation 
of sentences. The writer thus suggests what he supposes to be 
the groimd on which this advocacy rests : — 

" Imprisonment, it is alleged, does not reform the majority of criminals, simply 
because the terms to which we sentence them are too short. Long sentences 
combined with seclusion are required in order to reform them." 

The completeness of the misunderstanding which this passage 
reveals may be judged by comparing it with a quotation from 
Mr. Tallack's PenohgiccU and Pteveniive Principles : — * 

"It is a wide-spread and obstinately seated popular delusion — prevalent 
amongst many influential and intelligent persons — that mere length of detention 
18 the chief penal and preventive element. Whereas time tends to form habits 
of adaptation, and to diminish the really penal and therefore deterrent effect of 
that severity which can only be borne for comparatively short periods." 

It will be seen that Mr. Tallack's view (which may be taken to 
represent that of the Association) is on this matter practically the 
same as the critic's. The greater deterrent effect of longer 
sentences is not the main reason why they have been urged as 
desirable in the case of hardened offenders, or those in danger of 
becoming so. The chief reason why the extremely short 
sentences, now often given for repeated offences, are objected to 
by practical penologists, is that they afford little or no time for 
reforming influences to be brought to bear. Prison Governors 
have repeatedly said to me, " What can you expect us to do for 
a man who is only in our hands for a week or two ? You can 
hardly teach him anything in less than six months." The writer 
of the article quotes a sentence from the last Report of the 
Association as if it implied that time was all that was needed : — 
*' The eradication of bad habits, and the formation of good ones, 

* New Edition, 1896, p. ijx. 
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And in the next {Miagmph aUiision is made to the advocacy , by 
the Aasociationy of ** Skiyd ** or manual tnuning as an essential 

part of prison dttdpUne. These hints alone should have been 

enough to prevent the writer firom sup posing that the Association 

has ever relied upon time and separate confinement as being ia 

thonsdves reftMuiatory* 

The assertion that, in advocating the gradual cumulation of 
sentences, we seek to deprive Judges of all discretion as to the 
sentences they inflict is not correct Where the conditions are 
almost infinitely varied, the attempt to take away discretionary 
power would necessarily bSL All that is desired is that it should 
be a general practice (which it is surdy not impossible to secure 
by legislation) that fior each repetition of serious crime the 
sentence shall be somewkai heavier than the last, — say, that it shall 
be increased by not less than one-fifth. So fan from this neoes* 
sarily leading to very latig sentences, it is to be hoped that in many 
cases the certainty of longer imprisonment would be more 
effectual in pulling up an evil-doer in time, than the happy-go- 
lucky plan by which he may get anything, from three months to 
seven years. The satisfaction which the Recorder of Liverpool 
is said to feel in his system of very short sentences is due to the 
decrease in the number of criminals brought before him ; but it has 
been suggested that this has another explanation, viz., that many 
magistrates, knowing his method, and considering it hurtfiil, avoid 
where possible remanding prisoners to be tried by him. 

The assertion that *' what is required to increase the deterrent 
effect (of prison discipline) often lessens the chance of reformation, 
and vice versa,** may be accepted as true, and as indicating one of 
the very serious problems towards the solution of which we have 
b^un to feel our way. There is much force in the argument 
that if we think only of deterrence we do not reform, and do not 
even effectually deter. Certainly there is no e\ddence that the 
former ferocity of sentences did much, if anything, to diminish 
crime. On the other hand, there is evidence that sentimental 
laxity increases crime, besides being unjust to hard-working 
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and loss of liberty, vith a lai]ge inBaiMire of stioog 
fiS T'ipiifff ' IS fflng 0g natme s *^'^^^"0 *»s of ff" ff^**^ p 
Even the actnal inJHrtinn of phy sical pain may be 
justifiable, provided it is done, not as a piece of oold-bkioded 
nxftine, but in a real spirit of merey to the wrong-doer. If diis 
condition is hard to secme in the case of parents and school- 
masters, how mnch harder is it in the onfinaiy course of prison 

life? 

One may sonowfiilly agree with the writer that, firom the point 

of view of l e fca Illati o n , and there fa re finom an uhiniate standpoint, 
om- present prison system very largdy £eu1s. It does not there- 
fare follow, that it must be altogether abandoned in favour of a 
mandHn "leniency.** Even as it is, die fiict tiiat neariy one- 
half of our prisoners are mai recommitted shows that it does not 
wholly fauL^ What we have to remember is, that we shall never 
get reformation of rhanicter oat of any mere system, however 
good in itself if it treats men and women amply as parts of a 
machine- All dqiends on the persons who work the system, and 
on the influence they can bring to bear on individuals. We do 
well to press on oar aodiorities the need for pr ogress in the 
direction of fai more definite and syste m a tic training of yoong 
prisoners, physical, mental, and moraL This is the great achieve- 
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which meets by anticipation some of Mr. Gmbb's objections to 
my previous article. But I am at issue with Mr. Grubb when 
he says, '' Speaking broadly, the demand of the civilised conscience 
that no avoidable cruelty shall be used and moral contamination 
as £ar as possible avoided has been met." Every day's imprison- 
ment that is not necessary for the protection of the public, is 
" avoidable cruelty.*' Mr. Grubb may perhaps be referring not 
to the sentences but to the mode of carrying them out — the state 
of our prisons— but if so, what right has he to conclude that " the 
stage of mere leniency " is passed, or that our present sentences 
might not be advantageously shortened ? With regard to the 
duration of imprisonment, it is evident from his present letter 
that Mr. Grubb objects to short terms (as imposed, for example, 
by Mr. Hopwood) because reformation cannot be effected in a 
short time, and the Association has insisted on sentences of 
considerable length in a pamphlet entitied "The Essential 
Element of Time," as well as in the Report from which I quoted. 
Mr. Grubb says, indeed, that length of time is only necessary in 
order to bring the prisoners into contact with reformative 
agencies. Those which he mentions can hardly be regarded as 
reformative, and the general rule is that prisoners are not 
reformed by imprisonment, whether long or short, but the very 
reverse. Mr. Grubb denies this on the ground that the majority 
of those who are once convicted are not reconvicted. The reason 
is, I apprehend, that the majority of these first offenders are not 
criminals. They offended once, perhaps in some trifling way, 
and would never offend again even if not caught or if acquitted, 
and I believe that those who are released under the First 
Offenders Act, or let off with a caution, are just as unlikely to 
return as those who are brought into contact with the alleged 
reformative agencies by means of actual imprisonment. Mr. 
Grubb may be more correct as to the intentions of the Governors 
of Prisons than I am, but he will hardly contend that they 
have effected much in the way of reforming the prisoners. In 
any event, would not the proper course be not to lengthen the 
terms of imprisonment, but to bring the prisoner into more 
frequent contact with reformative agencies admitted freely from 
without ? Why should a Prison Gate Mission have to wait outside 
the gate ? 

As to cumulative sentences, I do not see how the prisoner can 
look forward to the certainty of a longer one (on which so much 
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stress is laid) if the judge may in his discretion pass a shorter. 
But I must not trespass too much on the space of The Humans 
Review. The Howard Association according to Mr. Grubb is 
(in its criminal department) a Society for Prison Reform — yiz.^ 
a Society for reforming the prisoners. This is a very good object, 
and I wish it success. But why does the Association go out of 
its way to assail the advocates of leniency? Leniency, as 
Mr. Grubb himself points out, belongs to a different field firom 
reform. Why then charge the advocates of leniency with 
•* laxity •• or " maudlin sentiment," and speak of them as if they 
had no grounds whatever either, in reason or experience for their 
tenets ? Even in his present letter Mr. Grubb disparages 
Mr. Hopwood because his experience is comparatively small. Is 
there any reason to conclude that if he sentenced a larger number 
of prisoners the result would be different ? And Mr. Tallack 
often cites persons whose experience is much smaUer than 
Mr. Hopwood's. 

Mr. Grubb refers to the cost to the public of the system of 
leniency. What does he think of the cost of sending a man to 
penal servitude for a petty theft because he has been guilty of 
three or four previous thefts of the same description ? Supposing 
short sentences to be as effective as long ones, they are less ex- 
pensive to the public. If a man is kept in penal servitude for 
twenty years, what equivalent does the public obtain for his 
maintenance during the last ten ? 

The advocates of leniency have as good a right to the name of 

Howard as the advocates of reform. Why should the latter go 

out of their way to attack the former, using for the purpose the 

name of a philanthropist who aimed rather at leniency than 

eform ? 

Appellant. 



"FAILURES OF VEGETARIANISM." 

With reference to a review that appeared in our last number, 
we have received the following letter from Mr. Eustice Miles : — 

Sir, — Will you allow me to reply to your criticism of " Failures of 
Vegetarianism *' ? 

You accuse me of ** hitching on my little go-cart to the vegetarian 
waggon,** and of " having myself totally failed to interest the public in 
my own presentation of what I call * the simpler foods.* ** 
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In the first place, the basis of my diet was, at the start, dried casein. 
I am not aware that this was a '* vegetarian " basis at all. I fail to find 
it mentioned in any " vegetarian " book of a few years ago. My 
experience of this food-basis was so thoroughly satisfactory that I 
recommended Protene — I now prefer Plasmon, which is a milk proteid 
prepared by a superior process — as worth trying. Here again I differ 
from '* vegetarians " in general. I lay down no laws about the best 
food for man or woman. I urge people to experiment fairly, and then 
to judge entirely by results. 

Have I failed to interest the public ? I have been repeatedly told 
that ** Muscle, Brain, and Diet *' has already induced thousands to try 
the simpler foods, in England alone. By one post I received nearly 
100 letters of enquiry from America, and I may mention that the book 
has appealed to large numbers who regarded "vegetarianism" as a 
mere fad and would have none of it. 

You have misunderstood my suggestion about the new name. It 
was that the public itself should be invited to suggest a new name. I 
purposely mentioned that my samples were not to be substitutes. 

'*The reason why the majority of people reject vegetarianism is 
because they like flesh food and are determined to have it.** That is a 
matter of opinion. In athletics I have had opportunities of gauging 
the opinions of important and influential men, and their chief reason 
has been lack of faith in the nourishing power of vegetables (as cooked 
in England). These men are right. But when I tell them what my 
diet is, they usually say " Oh, I didn*t know that this was vegetarianism, 
I shouldn't mind tr3dng this for one meal.** They are not the public, 
but they are those whom the public is wilting to imitate ! They want 
to have an efficient basis and stapU to take the place of meat. I believe 
that, if you were able somehow to collect the names of those who 
might never have tried " Vegetarianism,** and who have tried such a 
basis as Plasmon, instead of meat, and who have been benefited by the 
change, you would find that the numbers would reach many thousands. 

I should like you to write to General Booth, Dr. Haig, Dr. Perks, 
Mr. Albert Broadbent, Mr. H. Light, Mrs. Earle, Mrs. Leigh Hunt 
Wallace, Miss Nichobon, and other leading vegetarians, and ask them 
whether in their opinion I have failed as a propagandist. The report 
which I most frequently hear is to the eflect that I have offered people 
in a sensible way what they were ready to listen to, and that I do not 
claim for my diet more than I have a perfect right to claim for it, viz., 
a free judgment after careful trial. My ** little go-cart '* there leaves 
the beaten track of ** Vegetarianism.** 

I will say no more except to add that your critique could hardly be 
classed under ** Humane Reviews.*' 

Yours truly, 

Eustace Miles. 
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In reminding Mr. Miles of his indebtedness to the vegetarian 
movement, we had in view not any question of the selection of 
" vegetarian " foods, but the fact that it is largely owing to the 
labours of vegetarians in the past that so many books on food- 
reform can find publishers to-day. 

As regards Mr. Miles's " failure," we have not the slightest 
wish to depreciate his work as an advocate of the simpler 
foods ; indeed in reviewing his " Muscle, Brain and Diet," 
just two years ago, we expressed our sense of " the consider- 
able service which he has rendered to the cause of food- 
reform." What we have criticised is the very depreciatory tone 
of his own references to " vegetarianism " and the unfriendly 
attitude which he adopts towards "vegetarians" as a class* 
Mr. Miles has written a book to show that vegetarianism 
has "failed," «.«., failed to interest the general public. We 
pointed out that Mr. Miles has himself ^iled to interest the 
general public. That he has received congratulatory letters 
from many quarters we do not doubt, and we are very glad 
to hear it. But that is a very different thing from influencing 
the public mind. 

We did not in the least misunderstand or misrepresent 
Mr. Miles*s suggestion about the new name that is to take the 
place of " vegetarianism." He himself describes his Magnus 
and P.U.R.E. as "two alternative names," which he asks 
vegetarians " to contrast with their name, vegetarianism." We 
were quite justified, therefore, in so contrasting them. It is true 
that Mr. Miles says that the names were not offered by him as 
satisfactory ones ; but why then did he mention them ? He 
cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Miles thinks that our criticism of his book " could hardly 
be classed under Humane Reviews." That all depends on what 
is meant by humaneness. In our opinion it is no part of a 
humanitarian writer's duty to pretend that a bad book is a good 
one, or to shrink from informing a too self-assertive writer that 
people who live in glass houses should not throw stones. We 
have personally nothing but a friendly feeling for Mr. Miles, 
whose distinguished success as an athlete has once again proved 
that the use of flesh food is not essential to health. But he is 
mistaken in supposing that vegetarianism is a failing cause which 
needs him as a saviour, or that he is called upon to act as its 
Candid Friend. 
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The scorn that cast over the world, the love that was deeper 

than death, 
The love that has fed me with calm, and the strife with tempestuous 

breath. 

'* Where, where upon earth art thou not ? Having kissed thee, who 

robs me of mine ? 
Not famine, nor fever, nor fear ; I have known thee, and thou art 

divine, 
Have caught thee, and held thee, and kissed thee, and called thee 

mine own to the grave, 
And all thine ineffable love has gone over my soul like a wave. 

'* Yet the unendurable throb of the hearts that have warmed with thy 

wine 
Still beats to us swan-like music and agonies more than divine, 
0*er deserts of centuries still from the vocal oases of eld ; 
But to me thou hast given the pangs, and the chaplet of bay-leaf 

withheld.*' 

Whether the "bay-leaf" will be wholly withheld in this 
case it is perhaps too early to determine, and it is difficult 
to believe that such poetry as that of Barlas at its best can 
be permanently overlooked ; but as to the " pangs " there 
can be no doubt, for the life that was already overcast by 
failure and misfortune has now for some years been wholly 
darkened by insanity. 

An idealist in the truest sense, Barlas is ever aspiring in 
his poetry not only to an enjoyment of what is best and 
most beautiful in nature, but also to a fairer and happier 
state of society among mankind. This is the inspiration of 
one of his early poems, " The Golden City," which, though 
its merits are not sustained throughout, has a number of 
stanzas that are steeped in the rich imagery and wealth of 
phrasing that its author loved : — 

" I dreamed once of a city 

Of marble and of gold. 

Where pity melts to pity 

And love for love is sold, 
Where hot light smokes and shivers 
Round endless sweeps of rivers, 
A home of high endeavours 
For the stately men of old. 

N 2 
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*' 0*er it no cloud's ombration, 
No stain of tempest huei 

But throbbing and pulsation 
Of endless depths of blue : 

No fume nor vapour hoary, 

Only a mist of glory 

Inveiled it like a story 
Of the beautiful and true. 



" There gorgeous Plato*s spirit 
Hangs brooding like a dove, 

And all men bom inherit 
Love free as gods above ; 

There each one is to other 

A sister or a brother, 

A father or a mother, 
A lover or a love.*' 



And again in ** The Isle of Dreams," one of the best poems 
in his " Phantasmagoria " — a strange volume of " Dream- 
Fugues/' which, in its morbid intensity and tropical 
luxuriance of word-painting, is worthy to be classed with 
some of the most imaginative writings of De Quincey and 
Poe — he returns to this same Elysian vision of the ideal 
talm. 

" In the soundless sea of sleep a magic island. 

Coral-guarded in a still lagoon, 
Waves with palmy vale and C3rpre88ed highland. 

Gold with sunlight, silver with the moon. 
He who, weary, on its shore emerges, 

Hears no more the thunder of the deep, 
Only dreamful booming of far surges 

On the banks of sleep. 

" Only on the girdling coral reefs the washings 

Of the shifting tide of deep repose. 
Only on the inner beach the plashings 

Of the inner sleep the reefs enclose. 
Of the still lagoon, the lake enchanted, 

Steeped in Lethe, peaceful as the grave. 
And dim rustling of the forest haunted 

By the haunted wave. 
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been said in this article, together with the quotations that 
speak for themselves, should induce any of our readers to 
study Barlas's poetry, we think they will come to the con- 
clusion that though there is much in it that is faulty and 
immature (it is, in fact, the work of a young man) there is 
also enough, and more than enough, of the priceless gift of 
song to justify the claim that has been made. 



A TALK WITH MISS JANE ADDAMS AND 

LEO TOLSTOY. 

One day in Moscow, in July, 1896, I received a note from 
Miss Addams, enclosing a letter of introduction from a friend 
in England, expressing a hope that I should be able to take 
her to see Tolstoy. 

It was hardly more than a stone's throw from our office to 
the hotel where Miss Addams was staying, and on calling 
there, later in the day, I found two very charming American 
ladies: the elder was Miss Addams, who had recently 
undergone a very severe and dangerous operation, and the 
younger was her niece, Miss Mary Smith, who had invited 
her, and insisted on taking her, to Europe for change and 
rest. 

Till then I knew nothing of Hull House, Chicago, or its 
head ; and, lest any of my readers should be in like plight, 
it may be well to tell briefly what then, and from other 
sources later on, I learnt of Miss Addams and her work. 
She came of a sterling, democratic, American stock ; God- 
fearing and earnest. When quite a young woman she was 
laid up for years by an illness, and it was thought she would 
never be fit for active work, but, gaining strength, she and a 
friend of hers, Miss Starr, decided, instead of using their 
moderate incomes to secure as much of health and pleasure as 
possible for themselves, to settle in a slum quarter of Chicago 
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book jost mentiooedy Msss .Vicbiss says of the young settle- 

meet wocian, will, changrng the gen<{er ^-hen necessar}% 

apply more or less to all who. having made an honest effort 

to discern what is desirable in social relations, and to move 

towards it, have been willing to learn the mingled lessons of 

success and £ulure : 

** She reaches the old-time virtue of hsmility by a social process, not 
io the old way, as the man who shs by the side of the road and puts 
dfjiit ripon his head, calling himself a contrite sinner, but she gets the 
driAt apon her head because she has stumbled and &Uen in the road 
ihtfAif^ her efforts to push forward the mass, to march with her 
fellows/' 

Aylmer Maude. 



A VISIT TO THE ANTWERP ZOO. 

There has been some controversy lately as to the housing 
of the animals in the London Zoological Gardens, especially 
as to their treatment from the humanitarian point of view, and 
in the reply which has been offered to the critical objections 
the old stale argument, as to the acknowledged superiority of 
the British zoologist in respect of the treatment of the 
animals under his care, and his perfect knowledge of how to 
make them happy and comfortable in their cages and 
surroundings, has been trotted out. 

It would be beneficial to some of the persons who 
raise this feeble argument and who see nothing to object to 
in the Gardens in Regent's Park to spend a few hours or 
even minutes in the far smaller but far finer Zoological 
Gardens of Antwerp, and glean some of the lessons 
which the administration of that Garden can so readily 
teach. 

Certain elementary facts which the London Society seems 
to overlook are there recognised to the full. It is accepted 
as a fact that birds are intended to fly, and as far as possible 
such conditions even in captivity are afforded them as \vill 
enable them to use their wings. One great cage measures, 
so far as I could step it out, some 300 feet and is proportionately 
high, so that its winged inmates, which are ibis, storks, 
cranes, herons, &c., are really able to stretch their wings in 
respectable flight. 
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en o qgh in which 
fiiHj to stretch their wings, and I was toid by the attendants 
tiiat to do so woohl onhr be to caisse the birds to injure 
the rnvK e s and to excite them to an imreasooable degree. 
Into the merits of that decision I am not called opon to 
enter, bat I can at least see that the e&irt has been made at 
Antwerp even with regard to the vukares, and althoagh 
I cannot so folly commend the resoh, yet I rejoice to 
see the attempt made to deal with what is certainly one 
of the problems which Zoological Gardms have to £ace. 
Soch a disgrace as the little cats' boose in Regent's Pai^ 
simply could not exist at Antin-erp. The whole spirit of the 
Garden is against it. The accommodation throughout is far 
more up-to-date, the Gardens are but small, there is little 
attempt to crowd them and there is e\-er>' desire to render 
them beautiful and instructive, and above all, the animals 
and birds are all in splendid condition and sound health, 
and appear generally in a state of contentment with their 
surroundings, so fax as such a condition is possible in 
captivity. For all these reasons, a \'isit to Antwerp is 
strongly to be recommended and the \nsitor wll not come 
away with the feelings of pain and disgust which must 
often be the portion of the visitor to our o^^^l Zoological 
Gardens in Regent's Park. 

George C. Williamson. 



A PLEA FOR MANUAL LABOUR.* 

I AM to speak this morning of manual labour as an 
advantage and, perhaps, a duty. But first I would take 
rather broader ground. I desire to approach my subject 
with a proposition in which you will all agree. I commence, 
therefore, with a platitude. My first principle shall be this : 
that a healthy life must include physical exercise. I start, 
you see, from this broad premiss. I am not speaking now 
specifically of labour, still less am I speaking of productive 
labour. When we come to that point we shall perhaps 
begin to differ. At any rate it will require careful and 
particular consideration. I speak now only of exercise. You 
may include sports and games of various kinds, followed for 
the sake of bodily development, followed for the sake of 
the mere pleasure of activity, followed from the interest 
one always finds in rivalry, man against man or side against 
side, followed from all sorts of motives. The question of 
motive does not yet come in : that we shall have to consider 
presently. At this stage I consider mainly one motive — the 
desire for health. 

As a matter of health, then, I say that physical exercise 
must be attended to. We have no business to neglect our 
bodies. In fact, I am sometimes half inclined to say, 
" Take care of the body and the soul will take care of itself." 

* An Address delivered at the Croydon Ethical and Religious Fellowship. 

P 2 
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living rises, and to do less and less useful manual work 
ourselves as we gain the money-power which commands the 
work of others. One way to regain our sympathy with 
those who serve us, to realize their lives, and save ourselves 
from a luxurious discontent, is to share at times their work. 
It makes my blood boil sometimes to hear the supercilious 
way in which the well-dressed consumer speaks to the ill- 
dressed producer. In the street, and in the shop, and in 
the warehouse you may hear it, and you may hear it in the 
home. I sometimes wish there could be an Act of Parliament 
by which every mistress could be compelled to serve one 
week in the year in her own kitchen, every lady of fashion to 
serve as a dressmaker or behind a counter, every squire as a 
farm labourer, every dandy as a tailor, and so on all round. 
Meanwhile, we may without an Act of Parliament do some- 
thing of that kind. We may share at times the labour of 
those who labour for us, try to enter into their difficulties, 
and to brighten their lives, and strive against the false shame 
which makes the menial task seem degrading. In this way 
we may manifest the spirit of Him who said " The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto but to minister." 

Herbert Rix. 



THE TREATMENT OF NATIVES IN INDIA. 

We have been told by Mr. Lecky that it was only during 
the century just passed that the duty of man to the sub- 
human group of animals came into the sphere of practical 
politics. This is not very surprising when we consider that 
the treatment of man by man still leaves very much to be 
desired, and that not only among non-civilized nations, but 
even by English men and women who pride themselves in 
no small degree on their humanity and their justice. 

Anyone who has lived for even a short time in India will 
be able to testify to the sad lack, I do not say of courtesy, 
but of ordinary humane treatment, that is so conspicuous by 
its absence in the relations existing between the European 
community and the natives of Hindustan. 

One cannot, it is true, deny that things are far better than 
they were some 50 years ago, but this is saying very little, 
and the fact remains that a very considerable advance on 
the present condition of affairs is much to be desired. 
Though the English sahib can no longer thrash a native 
servant on the least pretence, and if he does is liable to be 
prosecuted, yet the ordinary Englishman in India does in 
countless ways convey to his native dependents the impression 
that he regards them as the scum of creation, and the ordinary 
Englishwoman is rather worse than her husband or brother. 

The natives of India are, like all Orientals, naturally 
polite and courteous to a degree that seems excessive and 
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insincere to our blunter natures. Polite phrases do not 
always bear strict examination in a severe court of sincerity, 
and yet they add in an untold degree to the amenities of 
life. I shall never forget once in India on returning to ngr 
house after a fortnight's absence, asking my native cook how 
he was, to which he replied, '* In your Honour's service how 
can I be otherwise than well ? " Imagine an English cook 
making such a rejoinder ! 

What must a race so essentially polite think of the 
manners and the religion of the English race as they know 
it in India ? " Dog," " Son of a Pig," " Offepring of an 
Owl," and reflections on the virtue of their female relatives 
for many generations, besides epithets that are quite 
unprintable in The Humane or any other Review, are 
terms frequently applied to servants, and even to the 
educated Babus on any and every occasion, often out of 
mere wantonness, when no cause of offence has been given, 
and this not only by ** the brutal planter," as that section of 
the community is most invidiously termed, but by men of 
supposed refinement and by women who consider that the 
word ** gentle " should be prefixed to the term " woman " 
when allusion is made to them. 

Then again most offensive is the custom of alluding to 
natives generally as " niggers " when they have no negro 
blood in them, and their complexions are not black, as the 
word would imply, but are of a light mahogany colour. I 
have alluded to the planters, a class I am well acquainted 
with, having lived among them on the most friendly terms 
for many years. They are no worse in their treatment of 
the natives than are the officers in the Army, the civil 
servants, the " padrfe," or the commercial community 
generally. The term " brutal " is a libel on the planters, if 
it means that they treat their native servants worse than 
other Europeans do ; my experience is that they treat 
them rather better, as they are thrown perforce into closer 
relationship with them away on a lonely garden miles from 
any European station. 

The planters have their failings, as their critics have, but 
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climbing in a similar relation, and to suggest that, in certain 
aspects, it is indeed a form of ecstasy a standing above, and 
out of, oneself. The mind, no less than the body, has its 
Snowdons and its Helvellyns — its Crib Gochs and its 
Striding Edges — and when we climb them we may rise 
superior, not only to the visible landscape but to ourselves, 
and survey farom a new vantage-point the low-lying flats and 
pastures, or shall we say the table-lands (too often literally 
so) of our own tastes and habits. How many astronomers 
are busily intent on surveying the Mountains of the Moon ! 
And shall we not devote at least equal attention to these 
Mountains of the Mind, which are far nearer, clearer, and 
more real to us ? Their secret, maybe, we shall never fully 
read ; it is at least our privilege to have guessed at it. 

Thus it is that these our British highlands are sacred 
ground to some of us. We have gone on pilgrimage to them 
again and again, until the association has become, in a 
manner, a personal one ; for there are instinctive s}mipathies 
with places as with people, and to many, as to myself, 
the connection with certain mountains has become a 
lasting influence, far more potent than that of books. They 
are the true authors, the standard works — printed in the 
most enduring type — that cheer and brace, as no written 
words can do, the minds of their admirers. How many 
days, amounting to months and years of my life, have I 
spent in their company ; and how often have I been keenly 
conscious of their presence, even when living far away from 
them in the din and dust of towns I Going back to these 
mountain shrines, after long and unwilling absence, we find 
that in heart we have never left them at all. 

H. S. S. 
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Hardened sealers and seamen, performing their mnrderoos 
task under difBcult, trying, and peculiar circumstances, 
away from public supervision and wholly outside humanising 
influences, are scarcely likely to trouble themselves about 
the feelings of their victims.* A certain sum of money is 
paid per hundred skins, which implies " piece work," and 
piece work necessarily means haste and increased suffering 
where animals are concerned. 

" Civilisation and Humanity ! " As Professor Fishart 
has scornfully remarked — " What are they to the men who 
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It is said that seal skin, or some other for, is a usefol and 
necessary article of clothing, and that without it many 
people could not withstand the rigors of the English winter. 
This is a mere subterfoge. The seal-skin garment is 
coveted simply because it is what in fiuhionable circles is 
termed ** dressy/' whereas, as some may think, it is hope- 
lessly dowdy. We are depending on the animal kingdom 
less and less for our clothing, and imitating the various 
wools, leathers, and fors. Preference should be given to the 
Jfiewer and better way* To do so would not involve so much 
self-denial as might at first appear. 



The ruthless ill-treatment of the for seal is a 
horror, since he is one of the most timid of beings in the 
world; beautiful, too, is this inquisitive fellow, with his 
sleek skin and large liquid wondering eyes, at once so 
curiously human and so sharp and intelligent looking, his 
whole nature so ftiithfol and loving. A writer in Chamber's 
journal of November 27th, 1886, says : ** It is stated of the 
for seal of Alaska that there is no known animal, on land or 
water, which can take higher physical rank, or which 
exhibits a higher order of instinct, closely approaching 
human intelligence." Perhaps there is no species of animal 
in whom the maternal feeling is stronger or so Strong. 
" Their affection for their young," writes Dr. Gordon Stables, 
" is more than ordinary. When they hear the wailing of 
their babies on the snow, as they are being ruthlessly 
murdered by the clubbers, the distracted mothers come up 
and commence waddling towards them. They are, of 
course, immediately killed." Such almost human protests 
against man's barbarity, from an animal possessing so strong 
a love of offspring, appeal strongly to us. One feels — one 
cannot but feel — dimly and vaguely though it be, that there 
is a kinship between ourselves and them. 

Joseph Collinson. 
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wild and wayward character, and his writings are of unequal 
interest, but that he possessed real poetical powers no reader of 
these poems will deny. We quote some stanzas from the 
remarkable piece entitled " England, in Affliction " (1843) : — 

" What though the calm Elysium of the air 

Hangs violet draperies o'er the Grecian fanes ? 

What though the fields of Italy are fair ? 
Above them England towers, with mightier gains : 
Yet, tell me, are her sons bound fast in chains? 

The fearful note of misery sounds so high 

From her wide plains up to her clouded sky. 

" Thy surplice — shall it hide a purse of gold ? 

The smooth and roted sermon doff to Fame ? 
Extinguished every aspiration bold, 

While only sounds some formal, empty name? 

Shall her old churches make proud England tame? 
Throw ashes in those hearts where once coursed blood, 
And blind those streaming eyes from sight of good ? 

'* England ! — ^the name hath bulwarks in the sound. 

And bids her people own the State again ; 
Bids them to dispossess their native ground 

From out the hands of titled noblemen ; 

Then shall the scholar freely wield his pen. 
And shepherds dwell where lords keep castle now, 
And peasants cut the overhanging bough. 

" Fold not thy brawny arms as though thy toil 

Was done, nor take thy drowsy path toward sleep ! 
There never will be leisure on thy soil. 
There never will be idless on thy steep ; 
So long as thou sail*st the unsounded deep. 
New conquests shall be thine, new heritage. 
Such as the world's whole wonder must engage." 



The Service. By Hbnrv David Thorbau. Edited by F. B. 
Sanborn. (Boston : Charles E. Goodspeed. 1902. $2^.) 

This posthumous essay, written in or about the year 1840, was 
offered by Thoreau to Margaret Fuller who was then editing The 
Dial, but was not published by her. It is a welcome sign of the 
growing appreciation of its author that after a lapse of sixty-two 
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years ''The Service*' should now be iasiied in a handsome fbnii, 
with interesting Notes and Introductioo by one of Thofean's 
Inographers — the latest of the many recent valuaUe additions to 
Thoreau literature. The essay is written in Thcxean's eaiiy 
paradoxical style; and though it cannot be said to be comparable 
with his masterpieces contains several characteristic passages of 
great power and beauty. 



Beasts of the Field. By Wiluam J. Long. Illustrated by 
Charlss Copbland. (Messrs. Ginn & Co., 9» St. Martin's Street* 
London. 1902. 7s. 6d«) 

Mr. Seton Thompson will have to look to his laurels, for here 
is another admirable collection of stories dealing with wild animal 
life in North America, by an author who has not only a very 
intimate experience of the forest, but a style that is excellently 
adapted to his purpose, clear, vivid, and picturesque. The 
book, which, together with a kindred work, '< Fowls of the Air," 
is partly a reprint from earlier published volumes, consists of a 
dozen chapters treating of such ** wood folk " as the bear, the 
lynx, the moose, the caribou, the beaver, the otter, the fox, the 
weasel, the squirrel, the rabbit, and the wood mouse— all of whom 
are set before the reader with rare descriptive power and the still 
rarer insight that only sympathy can bestow. Mr. Long 
apparently is, or has been, a hunter and fisherman, but his 
narrative records many incidents where the humane impulse 
proved more powerful than that of the sportsman, and the life of 
the quarry was spared at the very moment of victory, with the 
result that, while a supper or a specimen was lost, a store of 
deeper and truer knowledge was acquired. Here is his testimony 
to the humaner study of Natural History : — 

" To see Br*er Rabbit at his best, one must turn hunter, and learn 
how to sit still and be patient. Only you must not hunt in the usual 
way ; not by day, for then Bunny is stowed away in his form, where 
one*8 eyes will never find him ; not with gun and dog, for then the 
keen interest and quick sympathy needed to appreciate any phase of 
animal life gives place to the coarser excitement of the hunt ; and not 
by going about after Bunny, for your heavy footsteps and the rustle of 
leaves will only send him scurrying away into safer solitudes. Find 
where he loves to meet with bis fellows, in quiet little openings in the 
woods. Go there by moonlight, and sitting still in the shadow let your 
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game find you, or pass by without suspicion. This is the best way to 
hunt, whether one is after game or only a better knowledge of the ways 
of bird and beast.** 

In like manner we find Mr. Long abjuring the trap, in the case 
of his fellow-fisherman, the otter. "One who watches him thus,*' 
he says, " is apt to know the hunter's change of heart from the 
touch of Nature which makes us all kin." It is this humane 
spirit, in conjunction with a genuine artistic £Eu:ulty, that makes 
the book so valuable, and gives it a distinct place in the new 
school of nature-study which is gradually replacing that of 
the collector and blood-sportsman. We heartily commend 
Mr. Long's writings to the notice of humanitarian readers. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

laCPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

To tik EMtaiw of Thk Hcxass Rxvimw. 

e artide on ** TinpriHomnent far DAttT m Thb 
HcxAsm RxvxKw far July, tiungiL En^uma faiy noticed m more 



tbaca oat quarter, has met with hcsdlztj in adios, axad in 
tn^tances from weU known advocates of die canse of lunnanitj. 
Some farther remarks seem necessary in order to place the nattier 
in a dear light. 

The article dealt only with imprisonment mider Part I. of tiie 
English Debtors' Act of iddg, and the Irish Debtees' Act of 1372. 
There are other Acts under which persons who have not been 
convicted of any crime may be imprisoned kx ncm-payment of 
money — for example, money ordered to be paid far the main- 
tenance of a man's wile and children. The money thus paid (or 
ordered to be paid) is not an ordinary debt, and I was not 
discussing the law in relation to it. The obligation to maintain 
a man's wife and children seems to me to be of a higher (xder 
than the obligation to pay a debt ; and I have no donbt that, in 
considering the question whether the debtor had the means of 
paying the debt, the Court in all cases inquires whether he has 
the means of payment after providing for ku wifi and chQdrm, The 
law of imprisonment for contempt of Court probably requires 
amendment, but I was not dealing with it generally. I was 
dealing only with imprisonment for non-payment of ordinary 
debts under the provisions of Part I. of the Debtors' Act. It 
may be said that such imprisonment is an imprisonment for 
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carrying oat the pdicy of the law. Why then imprison the 
debtor Cor it ? Nor is rent the only debt <rf this land. It often 
happens that the most pressing and meritorioos debt is not that 
for which the judgment and order to pay has been procored. 
The present law has often the eflhct of inverting the doe priority 
of debts — a priority which would be established if the case went 
into bankruptcy — and enfiircing this inversion by means of 
imprisonment. 

The Cault which I found was with the law, not with the 
administrators of it. But when there are a. great number of 
administrators, and the law allows a wide discretion to each, it is 
almost certain that there will be great differences of practice. 
The change which Judge Emden stated had taken place in his 
Court since his appointment sufiSidently showed that his mode of 
administering the law differed from that of his predecessor. The 
County Court Judge, whose views Lord Bramwell quoted with 
approbation in Stontr v. Fowk^ did not entertain the views of many 
of our present County Court Judges. '' Punish them severdy 
and you will drag the money out of their friends,*' was his 
principle. " Get money, my sons," is said to have been a dying 
father's advice, " honestly if you can, but get money*'* So there 
are still, I fear. Judges who act on the principle, ** Get the money 
for the creditor — no matter how or from whom, but get the 
money." Such Judges r^ard the State as playing the part of a 
debt-collecting agency — and what else is it ? It would seem that 
even the idiosyncrasy of the gaoler affects the punishment which 
the unfortimate debtor undergoes. " A veteran Governor of a 
gaol," writes Mr. Tallack, "informed the writer that he had 
adopted an effectual scheme to disappoint such expectations. 
He imposed, as far as possible, conditions of restraint and strict 
separation. Consequently in a day or two after entrance, the 
debtors were almost certain to exclaim, ' I have had enough of 
this, ril pay. Let me out.* In instance after instance the 
money was promptly paid in that prison after a little profitable 
isolation and meditation." And probably the '* veteran 
Governor " received the thanks of the creditor in the shape 
of a small commission on the debt recovered through his 
instrumentality. This was before the Act of 1898, but something 
of the same kind may still occur. In any event why should the 
liberties of Englishmen who have committed no crime be left to 
the discretion of every man whom the authorities may be pleased 
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Bat there is a certain class of creditors who are aimons to have a nna! 
sent to prison as a warning to their other debtors, and (provided tlMt 
the debt was a small one) would probably feel disappointed if he 
succeeded in paying it without being confined. Their p o ai tion it 
somewhat like that of the Railway Companies who pat up flaiiqf 
placards as to the punishments inflicted on some obscure 
for violating the by-laws; and even the N.S.P.C.C. is not 
advertising the sentences passed at its instance on dettnqae&tSv at U 
the success of the Society consisted in the severity of the puniriimenti 
thus inflicted. Judges and Magistrates should be careful about pewJeg 
sentences which will set the advertiser in motion, even if liis came be 
a good one. 
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THE SECOND SLAVERY. 

'* Remember, Lord, the years of faith, 
The spirits humbly bfave, 
The strength that died defying death. 
The love that loved the slave." 

Year after year, day after day, come the stories of the 
second slavery of the negro in the Southern States of 
America, until with aching hearts we wonder if there is any 
depth of savagery of which the white man is not guilty. 
The North is growing restless under the tale, wondering if 
indeed she spent her blood in vain for her black brother, and 
in the columns of the A tlantic Monthly — a Boston review — 
serious articles on the subject are constantly appearing. 
Also, the Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, 
have, both in England and in America, appointed committees 
in the last few months to deal with the subject ; and there 
is more hope from their cautious peaceful strength than 
from any other religious body. 

Look at the story of the lynching first ; the Rev. Charles 
F. Aked, of Liverpool, gives the figures as follows : — 

** In 1893 there were 200 lynchings in the United States. In 1894 
there were 190. They continued to decrease as follows : 1895, 171 ; 

T 
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In each State where these burnings occurred the penalty 
for the crime the negroes had committed, or were beheved to 
have committed, is death, when the law is allowed to take its 
course. 

Now Prof. Charles Foster Smith, of the Vanderbilt 
University, writing about " The Negro in Nashville " in the 
Century Magazine for May, i8gi, says : — 

" It has doubtless been very fortunate for the negroes in Nashville 
that they have been in a decided minority, so that they have given less 
attention to politics than they might otherwise have done. Nashville 
is a city of schools and colleges and churches, of considerable culture 
and decided liberality of thought.*' 

(Note that the liberality and culture would probably not 
have stood the strain of the negro voter.) Then he goes on 
to describe the negro and the work of their three universities 
in Nashville, taking the Fisk as an example : — 

** The catalogue of Fisk University informs us where its graduates 
are and what they are doing. Of 62 college graduates 38 (or 61 per 
cent.) are teachers; 8 (or 13 per cent.) are preachers : of 48 normal 
graduates 32 (or 66 per cent.) are teachers ; 8 of the remainder are 
wives, leaving only 8 (or 17 per cent.) for other occupations. Doubtless 
the great majority of all that study in any department become teachers 
at present. 

'* Does this education lift up the negroes, as it usually does the rest of 
humanity ? I visited lately, with the city superintendent, a negro 
school the average attendance of which is nearly 800, in * Black BoUom,' 
the very heart of the worst quarter of the city, and I saw there hundreds 
of negro children — very many of whom came from environments hostile 
to all that is good and elevating — with clean faces, for the most part 
neatly dressed, orderly in behaviour, studious and attentive — ^in conduct 
equal to any school I ever saw." 

These are the people who are lynched by lawless mobs of 
whites. And then it is worth while to note that it was from 
the North that the burden of good work was done : — 

"Just here I wish to say that Nashville has been blessed in the 
character of the Northern men and women who have come to teach in 
these negro colleges. They have come in the truest missionary spirit ; 
have patiently submitted to a kind of social ostracism; have 
endeavoured to cultivate in the negro only such qualities as make for 
peace, patience, honesty, and good citizenship. They have * respect 
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in the schools. Again, the black woman is defenceless 
against the white man, the law is useless in such cases ; as 
Burghardt du Bois wrote in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September last : — '* The rape which you gentlemen have 
done against helpless black women, in defiance of your own 
laws, is written on the foreheads of two millions of mulattoes, 
and written in ineffaceable blood." 

And if the Northern men and women, and the law-abiders 
all over the earth are getting a little restive with the law- 
breaking lynchers of the South, are not these humble negro- 
victims beginning also to think and protest ? They are one 
generation from the old slavery, they are struggling hard to 
work out their own salvation ; they are very human, and it 
is only too possible that some day the last straw will be too 
much for their long patience, and the old spirit of retaliation 
will arise in them. Remember there are 1,300 coloured 
students in Booker Washington's College at Tuskegee ; 
there are about 2,000 negroes who have gone forth with the 
Bachelor's Degree from coloured colleges, and there are 
about 400 negroes, many described as brilliant scholars, 
who have taken the degrees of Harvard, Yale, and the 
leading colleges of the whites. Fifty-three per cent, of 
these graduates are teachers, 17* per cent, are ministers,. 
17 per cent, are doctors, and so on. 

A correspondent, writing from Jamaica, and specially well 
qualified to judge, gives his impressions of the negro as a 
citizen thus : — 

" Here in Jamaica we do not make any distinction between 
black and white, and certainly get on much more comfortably 
than they do in the United States. But negroes vary as 
between different colonies in the West Indies, and no doubt 
the Jamaica negro varies somewhat from him of the U.S.A. 
I have had to do with them in a number of the Indian 
Colonies, where I have stayed for longer or shorter periods 
during the last twelve years. 

** You ask my impressions on the text of the represen- 
tation that 'they are but children, are incapable of self- 
control, incapable of governing, incapable of learning, 
and so on.' 
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mulatto could trace yoo out the difference : and he would 
rather die than do so. They have, in some respects, more of 
what is essential to the homan than we have. And th^ 
imagine that the converse is the case, in regard to many 
qualities in which they are very ^-eak ; and this is why they 
are ' capable of control.' Yoo could ne\'er control them 
entirely, or in all circumstances (unless you are a trans- 
cendent genius), because some parts of their nature are 
physically out of your range, and this is why I conceive they 
have a future. 

'^ Booker Washington is a coloured man (a mulatto, I 
believe), not a negro. There can be no question that the 
coloured man is more likely to be capable than the unmixed 
black, and yet one cannot desire his multiphcation, and the 
direct infusion of white blood is diminishing and likely to 
become insignificant. The rehgious category is a problem 
in connection with him. The formula that the black man 
has a soul like the white man's is so far adequate that it is 
by accepting and acting upon it that the white man gets into 
most real touch with, and influence over, the black man ; 
and working on that formula he does not at all doubt his 
equality or his humanity, or speculate whether the Southern 
States \'iew of the n^ro may not be divinely appointed. 
But Christianity for the n^ro (and the rankest evan- 
gelicalism is the only brand for him) is not the destined 
good. He absorbs it indeed, and it works to a certain 
extent in keeping him decent, though not at all effectual 
over his thieving or his love affairs. It is not the religion or 
superstition, or idealism, that is going to make him grow and 
develop, if he ever is to grow and develop. At the same 
time the parsons in an island like this are so much the only 
class that approach getting into touch with the negro, are 
the only real handle to him, that I am quite a friend and 
supporter of the parsons. Such as the schools are, they run 
all the schools." 

A thousand thanks are due to my informant for this 
lengthy and lucid reply to a request for his view of the negro 
question. There can be no doubt that it adds to the study 
of the subject on calm and rational lines. It will be of use 
to the many societies and committees which during the 
coming year are going to make a determined opposition 
to the second slavery. 
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The strange thing is the number of appeals sent out to 
spare the feelings of the Southern whites by not mentioning 
the blacks, or, if one must enter a protest, to let it be against 
lynching only and to carefully point out that sometimes 
Indians and Chinese are lynched. In fact we are told that 
all reference to the race problem merely fans the race hatred 
of the white for the black. Well, if it is so, the sooner the 
educated whites of the South can be got to see how illogical 
and unreasonable, how purely a matter of passion, is the 
present state of affairs, the better. Personally I abhor the 
Laodicean, and with a vivid memory of some of the black 
babies in the American hospitals — and some of the black 
nurses-^I here and now declare myself a firm believer in 
what a writer in the Fortnightly Review called a menace 
to civilisation — " the negrophilist black-man-and-brother 
theory." 

From Liberia and Ha)^i I have received letters as 
interesting as that from Jamaica, and pointing out that 
the negro where fairly treated is an excellent citizen ; but 
there is no room to print them here. Surely the fore- 
going facts are sufficient to warrant those who care to move 
in the matter in passing resolutions and sending them to 
President Roosevelt and to the Governors of the different 
Southern States. 

And just one word of warning in conclusion; we must 
watch carefully that in South Africa we do not fall into the 
same evils that afflict our Brother Jonathan. 

HoNNOR Morten. 
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primarily is simply the objection that of all the sons of Adam 
he is the most inhumane. 

Let us suppose for instance that in some far-off barbarous 
country a man wished to shoot a partridge for fun. It is 
quite easy to take a violent view of such an incident, so 
long as the man who takes it has the good fortune to be 
naturally unsjmipathetic. It is quite easy to say that a man 
who could deliberately take a scientific iron instrument 
which spits out lead, to knock the life out of a poor little 
feathered object a foot long, must be a mysterious fiend with 
a heart of nether millstone. Logically, indeed, to all appear- 
ance he must be, and a silly old fool into the bargain, for the 
act when seen clearly and from the outside is about as mean- 
spirited and babyish a thing as the imagination can conceive. 

But to the man who wishes to take this view of the 
partridge-shooter there is one thing necessary, that he should 
not know any partridge-shooters. If he does know any, he 
is at once disturbed by an inrush of sympathy. His feelings 
mutiny, and he is driven on the points of their spears, 
desperateJy struggling, into the accursed regions of modera- 
tion. These men are manifestly not in themselves fiends, 
and more wonderful still they are not even fools, and no 
more good can come of saying they are than of saying that 
fire is cool or that the Irish love the Act of Union. It is 
easy, that is to say, to take the part of the partridge ruthlessly 
and to maintain that all who approve of shooting it are 
murderers, Apollyons, enemies of life. And so in exactly 
the same way it is possible to take the part of the man 
ruthlessly, and say that all people who condemn his action 
are kill-joys, misanthropes, enemies of life. 

The opponents of humanitarianism do actually say that 
the humanitarian is this moral outlaw, this cofut lupinum. 
They do actually say that the humanitarian is a kind of 
efieminate Puritan, that he cannot comprehend the energy 
and good humour of the give-and-take of life. It is easy 
enough for a man to say this, but here again there is a 
condition, that he should never li«ive met any humanitarians. 
If such a man should stray fcr a moment into a meeting of 
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the Humanitarian League, as I did on an occasion not 
unconnected with this paper, he would be disturbed to find 
a great many people there who looked quite as jolly as if 
they were killing things all day long. And from their 
deliberations he might learn that many of these people were 
actually interested in the partridge and thought it prettier and 
much more amusing without any part of its anatomy smashed 
up. In other words sympathy is undoubtedly a very 
dangerous thing, both to sportsmen and humanitarians. 

But the true humanitarian (the member of "The Battersea 
League for the Encouragement of Things in General," 
which I hope to found) will have no foundation, and will be 
content with none, except this real and universal and most 
disturbing sympathy, which comes from touching life at 
many points. His social hospitality resents the exclusiveness 
which shuts out either the partridge or the man. The man 
is quite as silly as the partridge and quite as little aware of 
what he is doing or why he is doing it, and if the partridge 
could shoot the man he certainly would. 

Now, I am perfectly well aware that there comes in here 
the obvious reply to all this. It is that nothing would ever 
be done for the oppressed and tortured children of the earth if 
we attempted to be on both sides of every question. And of 
course these rambling remarks are not intended as anything 
so impertinent as a criticism upon the actual legal and con- 
troversial methods of the Humanitarian League. I say nothing 
about these, first because I feel a profound, an even abject, 
reverence for them, and secondly because I know nothing 
about them. This article is intended to point out some 
of the moral dangers in the moral attitude of the humani- 
tarian ; not to suggest that they should alter any particular 
line of action in connection with any particular grievance. 

It is quite evident that there must be a great difference 
between the practical sympathy extended to one party and 
to another. We preach to the man (to continue my original 
parable) firstly because, whatever maybe the desires of the two 
parties, he does actually shoot, and secondly because he is a 
moral and intelligent being, though he does not always look 



THE LAW OF MOSES. 

The Law of Moses is one of the great strongholds of the 
barbarity-mongers who appeal to it constantly in support 
both of their principles of punishment, and of the 
actual punishments which they advocate. These persons 
either prefer Judaism to Christianity, or entirely overlook 
the manner in which the Mosaic law was altered by Christ. 
Others, however, in their zeal for Christianity, have, I think, 
unduly depreciated the Mosaic code; and it therefore 
becomes desirable to consider briefly what the Mosaic Law 
— or rather the Mosaic Criminal Law with which we are 
chiefly concerned — really was. I may at the outset call 
attention to the impossibility of laying down any criminal 
code which will prove suitable to every age and every 
country. It might be anticipated that the criminal code 
which was the best for the Israelites in the days of Moses 
would not be the best for Englishmen in the twentieth 
century. Nor, in fact, does any one seek to impose the 
Mosaic code on us in its entirety. Those who rely upon it 
to justify the death-penalty for breaches of the sixth com- 
mandment, refuse to adopt it when it imposes the same 
penalty for breaches of the seventh. The Mosaic law can 
never be revived in the letter, and I hope to show that even 
in the spirit it differs widely from the theories of the present 
anti-humanitarians. 

I need not enter into the controversy as to the authorship 
of the Pentateuch. If we reject the Pentateuch in whole or 
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in part we have nothing better to put in its place. The 
Mosaic law may have been corrupted by tradition before it 
was committed to wTiting, or the original writings may have 
been lost ; but if so we have (I apprehend) no means of 
reconstructing the original and eliminating the matter subse- 
quently added. We must take it as we find it, without 
attempting any conjectural reconstruction. 

In order to form an estimate of the Mosaic law we 
must consider the position of Moses and of the Israelites 
at the time. The Israelites first became a nation under 
Moses. They had for a considerable time previously been 
ruled by the Egyptians, and were subject, we may presume, 
to the Egyptian laws. They never previously had a native 
ruler or laws of their own. And Moses was no conqueror of 
the ordinary type. He aimed at, and partially accomplished 
during his life, the extermination of the Canaanites and the 
establishment of the Israelites in their stead. But when he 
had once conquered enough to supply his followers with a 
sufficient extent of fertile territory, he had no wish to pursue 
his conquests further. He did not desire to reign over 
Gentile subjects. His laws were meant for the Israelites 
and the Israelites alone. He did not seek to impose them 
on anyone else. Some of the Gentiles were to be exter- 
minated in order to provide a suitable location for his 
followers. With the others he did not concern himself. 

Though the Israelites had no nationality and no laws of 
their own before the time of Moses, they seem to have had a 
special religion. Whether they were Monot heists or merely 
regarded Jehovah as their own special tutelary deity may 
perhaps be doubted. At all events they had no religious 
organisation or, as we should now say, no church. The 
narrative affords no previous indication of religious ser\4ces 
at fixed periods and of a specified character, or of any 
organised body of priests or religious teachers. People 
thus situated were very likely to be influenced by the 
Polytheism which prevailed around them and to place 
the Egyptian gods and the gods of other countries on 
the same level with Jehovah. The great task of Moses 



tion. The question whether the principles laid down I^ 
Moses in his moral code are humanitarian or anti -humani- 
tarian cannot be passed over, for these were the principles 
on which he intended his criminal law to be administered ; 
and, as already intimated, the moral law and the criminal 
law are often blended together in the text. And while it is 
impossible to frame a criminal code which will be the best 
for every country at all times, it seems possible to lay down 
principles of universal application. 

What then were the acts which Moses regarded as 
criminal ? And what were the punishments which he attached 
to them ? In answer to the first question, from the 
connection between the Israelitish Church and State 
already referred to, it is not surprising to find that Moses 
treated offences against religion by Israelites as crimes, and 
prescribed punishments for them accordingly. But if we 
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compare the Mosaic code in this respect with the proceedings 
not merely of the Holy Inquisition but of many Protestant 
countries until a recent date, we can hardly fail to be struck 
by the greater humanity of the Jewish legislator. His 
crimes against religion were not such trivialities as those 
which have often been punished by Christians, and con- 
fessions were not dragged from the accused by questioning and 
torture. And except such religious offences, Moses punished 
few, if any, acts that would not still be regarded as immoral ; 
while as we have seen there were immoral acts which he did 
not consider crimes and did not punish accordingly. His list 
of crimes other than religious offences is much shorter than 
our own. His moral rules are far-reaching and embrace almost 
all human duties — for they extend far beyond the ten com- 
mandments, which seem to have been only intended to give 
special prominence to a few of his leading principles. For 
example, bearing false witness in favour of one's neighbour 
(at least at a criminal trial) is rightly regarded not merely as 
a sin but as a crime; but the ninth commandment only 
mentions bearing false witness against him. 

I now turn to the punishments of the Mosaic code. There 
is, it will be observed at the outset, no torture. Moses seems 
to have held that anything more than simple death was 
cruelty. He may not have always adopted the most painless 
mode of putting a man to death, but no one can allege that 
he aimed at giving pain in carrying out the death penalty. 
There is no crucifixion, no breaking on the wheel, no flogging 
to death ;* and the carrying out of the death sentence is not 
preceded by the infliction of other punishment on the 
offender. In this respect the Mosaic code would compare 
favourably with the criminal codes of Christian countries up 
to quite a recent period. Undoubtedly the death-penalty is 
to be found in the law of Moses, and the advocates of the total 
abolition of capital punishment can hardly quote Moses in 
support of their contention. But the most suitable punish- 

* In a few cases where Moses regarded the crime as very heinous the 
criminat was to be burned, but possibly this only referred to the disposid of 
the body after death. 

U 2 



been taken five-fold, four-fold, or two-fold, or with one- 
fifth added. This multiple restitution was a fine — a penalty ; 
but it does not appear to have been enforceable by corporal 
punishment or by imprisonment (for there is no imprisonment 
in the criminal law of Moses). If the provisions for giving 
slaves their liberty in case of certain kinds of ill-treatment 
are to be regarded as forming part of the criminal law of 
Moses, we may also refer them to the head of fines ; but 
perhaps they should rather be regarded as belonging to the 
civil law. Up to the abolition of slavery in our own 
dominions and in the United States of America, the adoption 
of the Mosaic code in these countries would have conferred 
an enormous boon on the slaves. And Moses had no 
punishment for non-payment of debts. No pledge was to be 
taken from a brother Israelite except for a very limited 
period. Usury was prohibited, and all scores were to be 
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the widow, and the Israelites are urged to be kind to 
strangers because they were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. Even to an enemy the Israelite was to do a 
good turn when it came in his way. " If thou see the 
ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden and 
wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help him." 
And if the story of Joseph was written by Moses we can have 
as little doubt with regard to the humane sentiments of the 
writer as of the hero of his narrative. If he had a high moral 
standard and treated religious offences as crimes, he was 
no inflexible Draco who insisted that every offence should 
be expiated to the utmost and that the whole criminal law 
of the country should be based on retribution and revenge. 

Lex. 
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t' cupboards and under t' tables. It is good fun. Jane says 
we ought to tell him, but Tm none so silly. 

** The Secretary, Jane, is always at me that I should tell 
t' Inspector all as he wants to know, but Ada and me is 
going to leave the Club soon, for we can't stand them Trade 
Unionists and their jaw no longer — they're always jawing a 
lot about good wages — I don't mind that, but it's about 
putting in good work for them as I can't stand. I shall 
work as I choose, and say what I choose, and if I don't 
want to put in good work, I shan't : each one for hisself, 
I say." 

Reformers generally bring into their inquiries the 
prejudices and ideas of their own class, so that when the 
girls, as I have heard them, to my shame (not to their's), at 
our Club, resent being questioned and show their resentment 
by a wonderful disregard for truth, the questioners naturally 
think working girls are bad, and severe legislation is needed 
to reform them. Or, if the girls pose as ill-used, under-paid 
angels — for they have a delightful sense of humour — the 
enquirers begin to regard them as such too, and to thirst for 
legislation to help them to become even better, if possible. 

It would be so much wiser if these reformers would leave 
behind on these occasions all the moral and philanthropic 
codes they have been taught, and would try and imagine 
what they themselves would be like if they had always lived 
in the circumstances of those girls — for we are all wonder- 
fully alike, except where no sense of humour makes some of 
us wofully deficient. 

Surely the only way to help these girls is to make them 
loathe their surroundings and insist on altering them, instead 
of merely trying to patch up the present system. By 
studying the girls' minds, one begins to see how this must 
be done. 

Isabella O. Ford. 
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of the Nightingale," " O Years ! " " Dying," " Seabird of 
the Broken Wing," " The Water Nymph and the Boy," a 
mere handful from among many gems, brilliant in form and 
colouring. The greater includes the less, and the fact that 
your poet can see poetry in a twentieth century exhibition or a 
General Election does not prove him incapable of singing the 
birthday of a wild rose or the requiem of an ocean. 

Here, in his " Sea Slumber-Song," is a specimen of Roden 
Noel's work in this direction : — 

Sea-birds are asleep, 
The world forgets to weep ; 
Sea murmurs her soft slumber-song 
On the shadowy sand 
Of this elfin land ; 
** I, the Mother mild, 
Hush thee, O my child. 
Forget the voices wild I 
Isles in elfin light 
Dream, the rocks and caves. 
Lulled by whispering waves, 
Veil their marbles bright, 
Foam glimmers faintly white 
Upon the shelly sand 
Of this elfin land ; 
Sea-sound, like violins, 
To slumber woos and wins, 
I murmur my soft slumber-song. 
Leave woes, and wails, and sins, 
Ocean's shadowy might 
Breathes good -night, 
Good-night ! '* 

Very often the criticism of this school is by no means 
pertinent, as where one of them objects to a poem by our 
author entitled "The Gemonian Stairs." I quote it at 
length, not only on the question of style, but also because it 
will have a peculiar interest for humanitarians : — 

THE GEMONIAN STAIRS. 

Only a slave in Rome of old, 

A slave for whom none cares ! 
Slaughtered in dungeon deeps, and rolled 

Down the Gemonian stairs ; 
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Insulted, marred, exposed to view, 

With other human lumber. 
There in the Forum, where the Roman concourse grew 

Around his mortal slumber. 
There in the Forum, by the mighty walls. 

And columns hero-crowned. 
Whose mourning voice upon the slumberer calls ? 

The whine of a poor hound ! 
He will not leave the swarthy clay. 

He licks the rigid face ; 
Harsh -laughing, stern men in long-robed array 

Gather about the place : 
One pitying hath offered bread ; 

The dog but lays it down 
Before the dumb mouth of the master dead ; 

Whose body later thrown 
In turbid Tiber*s flood he follows, 

Borne headlong by the river . 
To lift it from the strong, loud gulf that swallows, 

Struggling, till both have sunk for ever. 

A gleam is for a moment cast 

Over oblivion ; 
The dead slave, whose dog holds him fast, 

Drifts, passes, — all are gone .... 
. . . . Behold ! yon broken-hearted hare, 

With hounds and hunters after her 1 
And sweet shy poet-birds of air. 

Startling from man the murderer ! 

And seals we flay for their sleek fur ! 

Ah I what a wail of agony is torn, 

From all these innocent martyr-races. 
Writhing beneath man's cruel scorn. 

Whose tyrannous hell distorts their faces I 
A cloud of shame clothes earth forlorn, 

Shrouds her among the starry spaces. 

Now Wordsworth defined style as not so much the dress 
as the incarnation of the thought, and Noel often refrains 
from polish and regularity in order that the ruggedness of 
form shall convey a passion and intensity of feeling that 
refuses to be flattened out in smooth and equal verse. 
The critic speaks of careless disregard for the law of metre 
here, but obviously every such alleged carelessness in this 

X z 
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As regards the orthodox Christian creeds, he was nearer 
orthodoxy than the conventional Christian world would 
suppose, but as the so-called orthodox are chiefly but un- 
consciously composed of such heretics as Tritheists, 
Monophysites, Arians, Nestorians, and Apollinarians, their 
opinion may well be discounted. He had, as a matter of 
fact, little quarrel with the creeds, but regarded an intel- 
lectual capacity for s^'allowing supposed events, Christian or 
otherwise, as having very little to do with Faith. Faith was 
not assent to the fact that on such and such a date, such 
and such a person went up into the clouds, or down into 
hell. If there were sufficient proof for it, by all means 
accept it, but faith was in the language of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the very life-stuff of things longed for, the impreg- 
nable conviction of things not seen — i.e., not events at 
present unverifiable, but things that never were, never are, 
and never will be seen — things of their very essence, invisible, 
the unseen, intangible realities of justice, goodness, mercy 
and truth, which underlie the world of sense, and alone give 
it consistence and being. 

I have dwelt upon his interpretation of vegetable and 
animal life in human terms. Human life he interpreted in 
terms of deity, and the only deity he knew was the human 
God ; as seen in the life of heroes, martyrs and saints, of 
men full-grown, full-developed, who had entered into their 
kingdom. He felt that God is immanent in, but transcends, 
and is in that sense distinct from the universe, but that for 
us, all knowledge of Deity must come through the channel 
of nature. He was orthodox enough to believe in the true 
manhood of Jesus Christ, and therefore in his Godhood. 
Potentially all, even the least developed, the wretched 
Pharisee, drunken with wine of hypocrisy, the forsaken 
millionaire, all, without exception, are the sons of the 
Most High. 

Here is a poem which is very illustrative of his religious 

Faith. 

INCONSISTENT. 

A proud man, I adore the lowly, 
Sinful, kneel before the holy, 
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Unclean, fall prone before the pure ; 

Rebel, salute Who did endure 

Unmurmuring ; give blow for blow, 

Yet Him who, burdened with world's woe. 

Unmindful of His own, fell low, 

Glory to avow I serve ; 

And though men jeer, I will not swerve ! 

Lord, take my heart, and open it ; 

Judge Thou if that be hypocrite I 

Gold, pomp, revenge, the sword, the drum. 

Scorn flaunted full by Christendom, 

In face of Him we feign to follow, 

And worship with lip-service hollow ! 

Yet why take this mean Man for God, 

Unless for His poor, dark abode. 

Where gloweth Love's eternal fire. 

We felt some hidden deep desire ? 

We are captive, who would feign be free ! 

Soul of my soul, O Lord, deliver me ! 

Space does not permit me to dwell upon his political 
beliefs, but it will not be difficult to understand that, given 
the religion I have faintly traced as being his, his earlier 
Radicalism, with its tendency to pull down, soon resolved 
itself into a constructive Collectivism which only seeks to 
build up, using as foundation those Conservative elements in 
our constitution which have soundness and endurance. The 
mere fact of a man imbued with such a creed entering into 
the arena of politics should be a cause for rejoicing. The 
above-mentioned practical men of affairs, men without any 
ideal save the ideal of " making a pile," prove in the long run 
most unpractical and dangerous enemies of their country. It 
must needs be that these so-called practical men, along with 
other offences, come, but it is comforting to remember 
that they go, and are forgotten. No one recalls their 
narrow-hearted little schemes, adjustments, bargains, com- 
promises. There were practical men in the days of Isaiah 
the prophet, but " their words are scattered, and their mouths 
are stopped with dust," while the prophets, the men of 
great ideas, the essentially practical far-seeing men, the 
poets, call to us " trumpet-tongued " across the ages. 

Conrad Noel. 
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of some human abode were removed from the fourth story to 
the ground floor or vice versa,'' and he proves beyond a doubt 
that, strange and incredible as it may appear, such liberties 
can be taken with wild birds if the proper precautions are 
observed, without injuring either parents or young in any 
way. " The former nesting conditions are," he says, " soon 
forgotten, while the new are quickly adopted and defended 
with all the boldness and persistence of which birds are 
capable." 

With a generosity rare indeed amongst inventors, this 
ardent naturalist gives a minute description, supplemented 
by several photographs of his movable tent, for which he 
prophesies " a great future as an observatory of bird habit," 
adding that " here is certainly a fallow field which has been 
scratched only here and there by the plow," and warning 
future workers in it against over haste, begging them to give 
the birds time to settle down under their new conditions 
before approaching too near, and to cultivate that Patience 
which is the naturalist's stock in trade. 

After these preliminary explanations and warnings Mr. 
Herrick proceeds to record the results of his own obser- 
vations, selecting as typical four birds native to America, 
the cedar waxwing, the Baltimore oriole, the kingbird and 
the redwing blackbird, describing minutely their behaviour 
in face of the change he had brought about in the 
surroundings of their homes. 

" * On the third of July,* he says, * a cedar waxwing's nest was 
discovered in an unusually attractive situation. It was fastened to the 
horizontal branch of a white pine about fifteen feet up, in the line of an 
old stone wall that bounded an open field.*' 

Passing beneath the tree almost daily, he always found 
one of the old birds in the nest, whether sitting on the eggs 
or brooding on the young he was not sure, and for ten days 
he waited patiently before the propitious time for removal 
came, when the heads of the little ones began to appear 
above the rim of the nest. The bough was then sawn off, 
carried fifty feet from the tree and set up in a newly-mown 
field in an east to west line at a height of four feet from the 
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Robin at Arm's Length," with its numerous pictures of that 
most popular friend of man, and the " Care of Young and 
Nest," giving many new facts gained in a long series of 
careful observations. The home-ways of brown thrushes, 
chesnut-sided warblers, kingbirds, and many others, are 
described with sympathetic enthusiasm, their wonderful care 
in preparing the food for their fledglings, with their instinctive 
knowledge of domestic sanitation, being specially dwelt upon 
and illustrated by numerous excellent photographs, such as 
those of a pair of kingbirds bruising a struggling grasshopper 
with their bills before offering it to their fledglings ; the 
female assisting a young bird to swallow a large insect 
known in America as the grampus, the long wings of 
the luckless insect still protruding from the little one's 
bill; the brown thrush cleaning her nest and the father 
kingbird performing the same duty whilst his wife is 
brooding over the young. The concluding chapter on 
" Taming Wild Birds without a Cage " should be carefully 
read by all interested in education, teaching as it does the 
lessons so much needed at the present day of reverence for 
the rights of others and sympathy with their interests. It is 
thanks to these two rare qualifications that the American 
naturalist has been admitted to the very inner sanctuary of 
nature, and been enabled to realize to some extent what her 
primal beauty must have been when fresh from the hand of 
her Creator. 

Nancy Bell. 



FRANCE AND JEANNE D'ARC. 

A NEW translation* into English of the whole proceedings 
connected with the condemnation and rehabilitation of 
Jeanne D'Arc, the famous Maid of Orleans, invites a re-con- 
sideration of the problem of her astonishing career. 

In the National Library at Paris, are : first, part of the 
original '* Minute" of the Process of Condemnation ; second, 
two of the five copies of the whole of that Minute made at 
the time by one of the assessors and signed by the registrars, 
attested by the seals of the two judges ; third, two copies of 
the authentic document of the Process of Rehabilitation. 

The Process of Condemnation (1430-1431) lasted over nearly 
five months at Rouen, during which Jeanne was subjected to 
15 examinations, public and private, by a Court of two 
judges and some 80 assessors — ecclesiastical lawyers who, 
backed by their confreres in the University of Paris, put 
every question to her their subtle wits could invent. From 
the 70 articles of accusation, with the 12 to which they were 
reduced, we see what a violently prejudiced trial it was; 
nevertheless, it is from Jeanne's replies that we know the 
main facts of her career from her own point of view. 

The Process of Rehabilitation (1450-1455) was carried on 
by enquiries in Domremy, Vaucouleurs, Orleans, Paris and 

* *' Jeanne D'Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France, 1429- 1431/* 
edited by T. Douglas Murray. (1903. Wm. Heioemann, London.) 



France, one and indivisible, was bom. 

The France that was passing away was truly represented 
by its king, for it was crazy with disease and misery, and 
subject to outbreaks of homicidal mania. This at least was 
the condition of Paris. Massacres again and again strewed 
its streets with corpses, and the unhappy people danced the 
Dance of Death on the very graves of their ancestors. There 
were 80,000 empty houses, as many as twenty or thirty 
children might be seen lying together on one dung heap, 
cold and hungry, their cries at night distressed the hardest 
hearts. In the country the depopulation was frightful. War 
brought famine, and famine pestilence, and pestilence a^in 
brought famine. The vision of Death on the Pale Horse 
was realised in every particular. The people died not only 
by the sword, hunger, and disease, but wolves appeared. 
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dear children, I tell you assuredly that I am betrayed and 
shall quickly be given up to die." That same day she led a 
sortie which was repulsed, and the Maid remained behind to 
cover their retreat. When she reached the gate she could 
not get in for the crowd, and being marked out by her coat 
of scarlet velvet she was captured. Those in charge of the 
gate closed it, and no attempt was made for her rescue. 

IV. 

She fell into the hands of a lord of the house of Luxem- 
bourg, a vassal of the Duke of Burgundy, and this chivalrous 
gentleman sold his captive to the rulers of the Anglo-French 
for 10,000 francs. In the conspiracy to murder the Maid of 
Orleans, soul as well as body. Cardinal Beaufort was the 
leading spirit, Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, his confederate, 
their instruments being the University of Paris and Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais, and certain of his creatures. This 
Cauchon, a " very noble and solemn clerk," not only con- 
ducted the negotiations for her purchase, but pretending that 
she was taken in his diocese, claimed the power to proceed 
against her as a sorceress. " Bishop," said Jeanne to 
Cauchon on the day of her martyrdom, " I die through 
you ; I summon you before God." 

He and Warwick were the two leaders of the clerical pack 
who worried for five long months this great soul. They 
chained her by the legs to a great log of wood, it is even said 
that she was chained down to her bed at night, they put 
brutal soldiers in her room day and night, they subjected her 
to endless examinations, laying subtle traps to catch her, 
they sent traitorous pretended friends to talk with her, while 
the bishop and earl listened through a hole in the wall, they 
had her into the torture room, the instruments and the 
torturers being there ready, all without obtaining the least 
denial of her mission from God. " Were you to tear me 
limb from limb, and soul from body, I will tell you nothing 
more ; and if I were to say an)^hing else, I should always 
declare that you made me say it by force." 



people obey her commands and follow her lead. The fear 
of man seems unknown to her, by the mighty force which 
dwelt in her she subdues the very tigers of the human race, 
these raging wild beasts follow her with mute obedience. 
Was it her beauty did this? Oh, no ! on English testimony, 
perhaps prejudiced, we are assured she was not beautiful ; 
and if the only portrait with any traditional probability gives 
us a true idea of what she was like, she looked the peasant 
she was, and the last person to affect a corrupt court. 

This very cursory account leaves no adequate impression 
of her military achievements. In difficult moments she 
again and again saved the situation and brought the 
enterprise to a successful issue. The military results she 
effected in the one year of her public career would have 
^iven fame without end to any general. How can we 
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does superstition sufficiently account for 
different provinces of France flocking to the 
especially in a day when party feeling ran 
neighbouring villages would be of opposite : 
this consideration, the fact that different ic 
laws, and even language separated these pro 
be seen that a quality so provocative of scl 
tion could never have made them all of o 
mind with reference to any object so sane 3 
of France and its unification under one hea 

No, Jeanne d'Arc drew these people to 
music she played to them brought all 
harmony. By the intensity of the fire th 
attracted to herself all the latent life in t 
people, and that life, uniting, did wonder 
poor experience, incredible. In that as 
from Orleans to Rheims her white banne 
them a unity of heart that they had never bf 
but which from that time remained an 
five hundred years France has been trying i 

To me, then, the simple explanation that 
solves the problem of the wonderful char 
considered in its peculiar relation to the wh 
times, as well as to the subsequent history c 
The soul of France in that eventful year 
making one of those great springs towa 
which in all religions is described as a m 
birth. At such a moment it was not stra 
life should concentrate itself in one membi 
member spread through the whole body 
Orleans was the heart of France, the whole 
until the people began to feel it was theirs — 
in Jeanne D'Arc. 

Kk 



"TWIGS TO BE BENT." 

" A BABY," said a well-known physician to me twenty 
years ago, " is a blank sheet of paper, on which you write 
whatever you choose." 

I resented this idea at the time with lively indignation. 
My baby, I was quite sure, was something much more rare 
and extraordinary than any blank sheet of paper, and I 
doubt not that millions of parents would share my opinion, 
if their babies were in question. 

But I have come to the conclusion after twenty years' 
experience, twenty years of trying to look at my own and 
other peoples' babies from every possible point of view, that 
that doctor knew what he was talking about, and had good 
grounds for labelling the large majority of infants born into 
this world blank sheets of paper. 

I think I would prefer, perhaps, to put it as Tom Hood 
more poetically puts it, that infants are ** twigs to be bent "; 
bent hither or thither as the gardener decides. The few 
babies who come amongst us with full blown characters like 
Mozart or Shelley are heaven-sent geniuses, and as rare as 
angels' visits. The vast mass of babies can be directed in a 
right line, or a wrong one, as easily as a gardener can train 
and direct, or twist and contort the tender young shoots of 
his trees and plants. It is no uncommon sight to see a tree, 
or a climbing plant, twisted, by accident or on purpose, out 
of its natural beauty into crooked awkward shapes ; or a 



an impression than an older brain ? It is a well known 
fact that when people get very old, and the events of every 
day Hfe have lost their absorbing interest, memory reverts 
to childhood again. It is a remark often made about an old 
person that he remembers better what happened sixty or 
seventy years ago than he remembers what happened last 
week. Does this not prove that the pictures, or words, 
photographed on the brain of the child, never wholly fade ? 
They may be obscured by other pictures in the rush and 
hurry of worldly business or pleasure, but they tire still there, 
and deeply outlined, influencing both thoughts and actions ; 
later on, in the quiet inactive days of old age, memory goes 
back and finds them stored safely away in the cupboards of 
the mind, and looks through them, sometimes with pleasure, 
sometimes with pain. 



life, or to add the brutal spur to the whip. If you say to 
the young child ' pat him and stroke him, and he will gallop 
ever so, fast,' the child enjoys his rocking horse every bit as 
well, and learns to be kind and gentle. Don't you think the 
same holds good with all the games and toys we give our 
children ? " 

" It must," she admitted ; " of course it must." 

And I left her with a perplexed pucker on her brow, and 
a desire to talk it out with her husband. 

Some years ago I asked a prominent statesman how it 
would be possible to do away with the thoughtless cruelty of 
many of our practices. 

" Educate the children," was his instant reply, " begin 
when they are young and impressionable, and educate them 
— not so much in history and arithmetic — as in the gospel 
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gun ; to go out a hundred against one ; to delude a fish with 
a false fly and a hidden hook — and we call the whole pitiful 
pretence ** sport/' and bring our children up to think it all 
" grand " and courageous. 

Remember, mothers, how easy it is to alter the little 
child's point of view. If my nurse had said, " Poor littk 
bird, I hope he won't get caught, his wife will be so sad," I 
should have probably realized the bird's point of view. 
To-day I find it much more interesting and amusing to 
make friends with the birds than to catch them and make 
them homesick. They know quite well when it is lunch 
time in the winter, and they come and sit on the railings in 
long fat rows waiting for crumbs, whilst others sit on the 
house top awaiting the whistle which is their dinner-bell. 

Ellen Tighe Hopkins. 



THE BIRD THAT LAID THE VACCINATION 

EGG. 

In the terrible indictment of " Popular Government " 
drawn up by Sir Henry Sumner Maine, one of his chief 
counts is an alleged lack of reverence for scientific authority 
manifested by the populace, a contumacy of the profane and 
vulgar crowd against the fiat of the physicist — backed up, of 
course, by the legislator and the judge, the policeman and 
the jailer. There is, he says, "just enough evidence to show 
that even now there is a marked antagonism between 
democratic opinion and scientific truth as applied to human 
societies '* ; and he quotes with approval (while contending 
that the sarcasm is inadequate) one of Macaulay's ** cock- 
sure ** sentences, in which dissenters from the doctrine of 
" the immortal Jenner " are written down, in terse and 
unambiguous English, as fools, classed with the opponents 
of gas-lighting and railroads, and even with " the fools of an 
age anterior to the dawn of history " who — thus occupying 
an antipodal position in time to that of the celebrated New 
Zealander — ** doubtless opposed the introduction of the 
plough and alphabetical writing."* Complementary to this 
picture of anti-scientific folly, is that of the establishment of 
scientific truth drawn by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who 
describes how " discoveries in medicine .... which 
rest on a firm basis, as vaccination and the operation for 

* History of England, Chap. III. 



argument. All that the coojoint forces of medical authority 
and political coercion could do, to silence and stamp out 
dissent, has been done ; and, if scientific doctrines could be 
established in this way, the virtues of cow-pox inoculation 
would be settled as conclusively as the law of gravitation. 
But, though the bullying of magistrates, the imposition of 
fine and imprisonment, and the dogging of necessitous 
persons by obstacles placed in the way of their employment, 
may do much to produce submission, they can do nothing to 
demonstrate a scientific thesis. Nay, they are insuperable 
obstacles in the way of any such demonstration. Not thus 
can truth be made manifest or error slain. Do we need a 
Milton to teach us that it is only by the free and equal 
battling of opinion against opinion that we can hope to 
' " The Influence of Authoiily in Matters of Opinion," p. 53. 
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The new statement was not so easily verified as the old one. 
The cases of horse-grease cow-pox were comparativelj' rare, 
and their effects had not been discriminated from those of 
spontaneous cow-pox. The safety of dogmatism is in direct 
proportion to the difficulty of verification. Moreover, here 
was a delightfully easy way of accounting for mishaps. 
The " spurious " cow-pox doctrine — which was extended by 
Jenner in his later writings — could be credited with all 
failures to ward off small-pox. Armed with this doctrine, 
and the condition that the vaccination should be properly 
conducted, Jenner could safely promise that " the human 
frame, when once it has felt the influence of genuine cow-pox, 
is never afterwards, at any period of its existence, assailable 
by small-pox." The nearer one can get a doctrine to the 
form of an identical proposition, the less vulnerable — 
because the less assertive — does it become. 

Jenner's first line of e\'idence was the experience registered 
in the beliefs of the Gloucestershire peasants ; but he essayed 
another, and more direct, line of proof. Inoculation with 
small-pox had been in use since 1721. In order to show 
that vaccination protected against small-pox, Jenner inocu- 
lated patients with that disease, after vaccination. It was 
asserted that the result proved that such vaccinated persons 
had acquired immunity from small-pox. Now this so-called 
Variolous Test w*as honeycombed with fallacy. In the 
first place, many persons were not susceptible to inoculation. 
Insusceptibility in such cases was no proof whatever of the 
efficacy of N-accination. In the second place, it is said " that 
variolation was attempted before the complete subsidence 
of the vaccine fever. The inoculation with cow-pox had 
set up a serious constitutional disturbance ; and, during 
that disturbance, the small-pox virus could not develop its 
malign energj'."* In the third place, it is contended that 
the variolation was of the mild kind in use in the later years 
of the practice, and that the result, after vaccination, was 
in no way different from what might have been expected, 
had there been no vaccination. In his excellent work, "A 

• Wilham While's 6tor^.- of a Gnat DeluSiOJi, p. 126. 
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Century of Vaccination and What it Teaches " (pp. 14-15) > 
Dr. W. Scott Tebb says : — 

"In 1796 Jenner vaccinated his first case, James Phipps. In less 
than seven weeks from the insertion of the cow-pox matter Phipps was 
inoculated with small-pox, with the result that * the same appearances 
were observable on the arms as we commonly see when a patient has 
had variolous matter applied, after having either the cow-pox or the 
small-pox.** 

** Now, the question is. What appearance did Phipps actually have 
on his arms as the result of the variolous test ? And to guide us in 
forming an opinion, there is a letter of Jenner*s to a medical man» 
Mr. John Shorter, who wrote to him about two cases in which he had 
applied the test six months after successful vaccination, with the result 
of producing a pustule at the seat of inoculation in each case. Jenner> 
in his reply, December 29th, 1799, says : — * Pray, recollect how seldom 
we find the skin insensible to the action of variolous matter in those 
who have previously gone through the small-pox. The cow-pox leaves 
it in the same state. The patients you mention were not insensible ta 
the local action of the variolous virus/f Thus, if the skin is seldom 
insensible to variolous matter after cow-pox or small -pox, and these 
cases of Shorter*s are samples of the result, it seems not improbable 
that when Jenner applied the variolous test in the case of Phipps he 
got a local pustule at the seat of inoculation ; for the same appearances, 
he says, were produced, as commonly observed, when variolous matter 
was applied to a person who had had either cow-pox or small-pox. 

" Mary JamesJ is another of the few cases Jenner is known to have 
subjected to the variolous test. This was applied eight months after 
vaccination, with the result of a local pustule, fever, and the faint 
appearance of a rash about the wrists ; matter taken from the arm of 
this case produced small-pox when inoculated on her brother. 

** To sum up the value of these tests. It amounts to this : that 
Jenner, in applying them, used a form of inoculation which produced 
little more than a local result, and the appearances he obtained were 
not very different from what would be produced by that form of inocu- 
lation when there was no question of cow-pox at all." 

I do not propose to examine Woodyille's application of 
the variolous test. It was, as Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton 
said, in their statement attached to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination, "valueless as a scientific 
experiment.** A full account of it is given in Dr. Scott 

• Jcnner's Inquiry ^ p. 34. 

t Medical and Physical yournal, Vol. III., p. 351. (April, 1800.) 
J *' Further Observations on the Variola Vaccina, or Cow-pox/* pp. 34-36*. 
Edward Jenner, M.D., F.R.S. London. 1799. 
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Tebb's book already cited, and in Dr. Charles Creighton's 
** Jenner and Vaccination." 

This, then, was the evidence on which vaccination was 
adopted. But the attempt has since been made to bolster 
up the practice by statistics. What are these statistics ? 
They are the tabulated results of conclusions each unit of 
which is a judgment of a supporter of vaccination. But if 
the individual judgment is in dispute, how can that dispute 
be settled by summing up such judgments ? The most 
common statistical argument in favour of vaccination is a 
comparison of the death-rates of the vaccinated and the 
unvaccinated. This is open to fatal logical objections. 
First, the discrimination between these two classes is made 
by the vaccination marks. It is evident, on the face of it, 
that this process is one which easily lends itself to bias. 
Medical men are not a separate species of human beings, 
exempt from the mentis gratissimus error. On the contrar}% 
probably owing to the empirical nature of their studies and 
the lack of good outside criticism, they are singularly liable 
to errors of judgment. And they are as little to be trusted 
as other men " if self the wavering balance shake." 

Now is it likely that a hospital official, under the 
vaccinationist regime, will be unbiassed in the diagnosis of 
marks ? Putting aside some awkward confessions which 
have been made by medical men, the result of the classifica- 
tion by marks is sufficient to discredit it. We are required 
to believe that the death-rate of the unvaccinated now is 
twice or three times as high as it was before the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, and this in spite of the undoubted 
improvement in the treatment of small-pox. 

Moreover, very few persons realize how much depends on 
the grouping of the figures. One needs to be a specialist in 
these matters in order fully to realize how absurd are the 
inferences of causation often made from casual grouping of 
statistics. For instance, if I were to put this problem : — 





Cases. 


Deaths. 


Deaths 
per cent 


Vaccinated 


... 1,659 


... 259 


... 15*61 


Unvaccinated ... 


793 


... 184 


... 23-20 
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This shows a result apparently favourable to vaccination. 
Divide it into two groups, each of which is unfavourable to 
vaccination. Most persons would regard this as arith- 
metically impossible ; but here it is : — 

Under 2 years. Over 2 years. 
_ -»■ ^ ^_^^ 



Caaea. Deaths. £j*l^' . Caaea. Deaths. J?5^^! 
per cent. per ceni. 

Vaccinated ... 89 49 55'o6 i»570 210 13*37 

Unvaccinated ... 278 118 42*44 515 66 12*82 

These figures are not imaginary ones, though, for the 
purpose of my argument, they would be conclusive even if 
they were so. They are from a Report of Dr. Leander 
Joseph Keller, Head Physician of the Austrian State 
Railways, and are quoted by Mr. Alfred Milnes, in his 
excellent pamphlet on "The Mitigation Theory of 
Vaccination." The key of the seeming paradox is a very 
instructive one. The vaccinated and the unvaccinated 
cannot be statistically compared in gross, because they are 
not similar in other respects than the one under investigation. 
Very young children, who largely contribute to the un- 
vaccinated class, rarely recover from an attack of small-pox. 
" Therefore," says Mr. Milnes, " any system of comparison 
which should compare unvaccinated infants with vaccinated 
adults would obviously be misleading. Infants must be 
compared with infants, children with children, and adults 
with adults, if we are to arrive at any safe conclusions ; in 
other words we must have the age-periods of the patients, or 
our statistics are unavailing." 

The Psychology of Vaccination. 

So much for " the consentient reception of professional 
judges," which, as Sir George Cornewall Lewis tells us, 
enables us to distinguish between science and pseudo- 
science. But it is always worth while to trace how an error 
came to be accepted as truth ; and in this case it is 
peculiarly instructive. The inoculation of small-pox was 
getting to be discredited, and the medical profession sorely 
needed a line of retreat. Now here was one, opened by 
Jenner, which enabled them, not only to disguise their 
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scientific discomfiture, but to continue the practice by which, 
to the difficult task of making the sick minority healthy, \\zs 
added the much easier task of making the healthy majority 
sick. It has not been sufficiently noticed how enormously 
the system of prophylactic inoculation adds to the lucrative- 
ness of medical practice. 

Jenner was contemptible as a scientific man, but he was a 
born diplomatist, in the less respectable sense of the term. 
The " master-stroke of boldness and cunning " by which he 
** placed the Latin name variola vaccince first on his title- 
page, as if he were merely expressing in scientific form the 
universally accepted meaning of the colloquial name,"* is 
indicative of the man. 

This diplomatic faculty never deserted Jenner. It is seen 

in his intercourse with John Hunter, with Woodville, and 

elsewhere throughout his career. Few men have excelled 

him in the keenness with which he exploited the weakness 

of his fellow men. Probably no man ever obtained a great 

scientific reputation at a cheaper rate. How did he get 

this ? Not by his medical degree. This simply represented 

an investment of ^^15. The scientific body which is 

responsible for the creation of Jenner's repute is the Royal 

Society. That august corporation, which had laughed at 

Benjamin Franklin's discoveries in electricity and repented 

its hilarity, admitted Jenner to its Fellowship on the strength 

of his paper on the cuckoo, which was read before the 

Royal Society in March, 1788, and was published in the 

Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 78. The chief new point in 

that paper was a discovery, a description of which, in his 

own words, I will now quote : — 

" The cuckoo makes choice of the nests of a great variety of small 
birds. I have known its eggs entrusted to the care of the hedge- 
sparrow, water-wagtail, titlark, yellowhammer, green linnet, and 
winchat. Among these it generally selects the three former, but shows 
a much greater partiality to the hedge-sparrow than to any of the rest; 
therefore, for the purpose of avoiding confusion, this bird only, in the 
following account, will be considered as the foster-parent of the cuckoo, 
except in instances which are particularly specified. 

• Dr. Creighton*s Natural History of Cow-Pox and Vaccinal Syphilis^ p. 157. 
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" When the hedge-sparrow has sat her usual time, and disengaged 
the young cuckoo and some of her own offspring from the shell,'*' her 
own young ones, and any of her eggs that remain unhatched, are soon 
turned out, the young cuckoo remaining possessor of the nest, and sole 
object of her future caie. The young birds are not previously killed, 
nor are the eggs demolished, but all are left to perish together, either 
entangled about the bush which contains the nest, or lying on the 
ground under it. 

" On June i8th, 1787, 1 examined the nest of a hedge-sparrow, which 
then contained a cuckoo's and three hedge-sparrow's eggs. On 
inspecting it the day following, I found the bird had hatched, but that 
the nest now contained a young cuckoo and only one young hedge- 
sparrow. The nest was placed so near the extremity of a hedge, that 
I could distinctly see what was going forward in it; and, to my 
astonishment, saw the young cuckoo, though so newly hatched, in the 
act of turning out the young hedge-sparrow. 

" The mode of accomplishing this was very curious. The little 
animal, with the assistance of its rump and wings, contrived to get the 
bird upon its back, and making a lodgment for the burden by elevating 
its elbows, clambered backward with it up the side of the nest till it 
reached the top, when, resting for a moment, it threw off its load with 
a jerk, and quite disengaged it from the nest. It remained in this 
situation a short time, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, 
as if to be convinced whether this business was properly executed, and 
then dropped into the nest again. With these (the extremities of its 
wings) I have often seen it examine, as it were, an egg and nestling 
before it began its operations ; and the sensibility which these parts 
appeared to possess seemed sufficiently to compensate the want of 
sight, which as yet it was destitute of. I afterwards put in an egg, and 
this by a similar process was conveyed to the edge of the nest and 
thrown out. These experiments I have since repeated several times 
in different nests, and have always found the young cuckoo disposed 
to act in the same manner. In climbing up the nest it sometimes 
drops its burden, and thus is foiled in its endeavours ; but after a 
little respite the work is resumed, and goes on almost incessantly 
till it is effected. It is wonderful to see the extraordinary exertions 
of the young cuckoo, when it is two or three days old, if a bird 
be put into the nest with it that is too weighty for it to lift out. 
In this state it seems ever restless and uneasy. But this disposition 
for turning out its companions begins to decline from the time it is two 
or three till it is about twelve days old, when, as far as I have hitherto 
seen, it ceases. Indeed, the disposition for throwing out the egg 
appears to cease a few days sooner ; for I have frequently seen the 
young cuckoo, after it had been hatched nine or ten days, remove a 

* The young cuckco ih generally hatched first. 
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nestliDg that had been placed in the nest with it, when it suffered an 
egg, pat there at the same time, to remain nnmolested. The singnlarity 
of its shape is well adapted to these purposes ; for, different firom 
other newly.hatched birds, its back from the scapulae downwards is 
very broad, with a considerable depression in the middle. This 
depression seems formed by nature for the design of giving a more 
secure lodgment to the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or its young one, 
when the young cuckoo is employed in removing either of them firom 
the nest. When it is about twelve days old this cavity is quite filled 
up, and then the back assumes the shape of nestling birds in general** 

More than a centun* has passed away since this more 
than Irish-landlord power of eviction in the newly-hatched 
cuckoo was first discovered, together with that Atlas-like 
conformation of its back, which, as Darwin tells us, " has 
been boldly called a beneficent arrangement, in order that 
the young cuckoo may get sufficient food, and that its 
foster-brothers may perish before they had acquired much 
feeling ! " In a previous edition of this essay, I adopted 
the conclusion of Dr. Norman Moore that Jenner had been 
hoaxed in this matter. Not only did Waterton, the 
renowned naturalist, and Dr. Charles Creighton in his 
" Jenner and Vaccination," pour scorn on Jenner's supposed 
discovery, but Dr. Norman Moore, who may be regarded as 
counsel for the defence, threw up his brief on this point. 
In the notice of Jenner, in the Dictionary of Natiojial 
Biof^raphy* — in the course of which he says that Jenner's 
discover}' of vaccination '* has in the past hundred years 
saved innumerable lives throughout the world, and entitles 
him to a place in the first rank of those who have improved 
the art of medicine '' — he also says of Jenner's paper read 
before the Royal Society : — *' The peculiarities of the 
cuckoo's habits are ably discussed, but the account of the 
cuckoo removing the young hedge-sparrows is clearly not 
the result of Jenner's own obser\^ation, and Waterton 
(* Essay on the Jay ') has demonstrated its absurdity. The 
explanation appears to be that Jenner employed a boy, his 
nephew Henr^' , to make these observations, who, too indolent 
to watch, gave an imaginar}- report." 



• Vol. XXIX., p. 321. 
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There can, however, now be no reasonable doubt that 
Jenner's nephew — if employed for this purpose — did not 
deceive his uncle as to the role he attributed to the young 
cuckoo. But, as Dr. Creighton very justly says, ** Dr. 
Jenner's paper would never have been remembered but for 
the element of marvel in it ; " and it was the short time 
which elapsed between the hatching of the bird and its 
ejaculatory performances which was the chief, though not the 
only, astonishing part of the matter. But, fact or fable, it 
was the report of the doings of this bird which opened for 
the narrator the path to fame and riches. This cuckoo, 
born on the i8th or 19th June, 1787, is undoubtedly the 
Bird that laid the Vaccination Egg. Upon its diminutive 
back — of which it may be said, in the words of Hosea 
Biglow, that "a marciful Providunce fashioned ** it " holler" 
— it bore the scientific reputation of " the immortal Jenner." 
Upon this rested ** the consentient reception " of the 
vaccination doctrine by "professional judges" and "all 
countries." Upon this, again, was reared that system 
of legal coercion and State-established propagation of 
disease which has resulted in millions of operations per 
annum, with fees to doctors, manufacture of and 
trade in inoculational appliances, the establishment of an 
official class committed to the production of apologetics in 
its defence, the extension of the system by Pasteur and 
Koch, cultivation of " pure lymph " and attenuated virus, 
torture of the lower animals in this process, the hunting 
down of dissenters, occupation to policemen, boards of 
guardians, magistrates, jailers, members of Parliament, 
royal commissioners, voluntary associations, authors, 
printers, publishers, papermakers, &c., &c. The vastness 
of the fabric which has been built on the back of this poor 
little animal is truly amazing. 

« « ♦ « 4i& JIF 

When will that fabric fall ? Small-pox inoculation lasted 

nearly a century and a quarter, till it was turned from a 

sovereign prophylactic into a penal offence, by the Act of 

1840. Will vaccination last as long ? 

J. H. Levy. 
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Mutual Aid: a Factor of Evolution. By P. Kropotkin. 
(Wm. Heinemann, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 7s. 6d.) 

Of all the objections that are made to the progress of humani- 
tarianism, the commonest, and the most formidable, as being 
most deeply rooted in the popular mind, is that which is summed 
up in such " scientific " formulas as ** the struggle for existence," 
" the survival of the fittest," and other kindred shibboleths of the 
Darwinian school. Humanitarians, according to this doctrine, are 
opposed to the stern facts of life, it being the law of Nature that 
all animals should prey on one another in internecine conflict ; so 
that it is only natural — and therefore only just — that man should 
in turn prey on the other animals, and also, presumably, 
on his fellow men. Everyone who, during the past quarter 
century, by word spoken or written, has advocated the humanising 
of our social conditions, can bear witness to the prevalence of 
this almost insurmountable prejudice, which, in the guise of a 
scientific dogma, has again and again been utilised by the 
opponents of humane ideas to discourage the sympathies of 
reformers. Attributed to Darvvin, this " pitiless struggle " theory 
was in fact more due to the writings of Huxley than of any other 
man, and was caught up and popularised by Tennyson in his 
mischievous apothegm of " nature red in tooth and claw ** — the 
impression being conveyed that the natural state is wholly one of 
competition. 

It will be remembered by many of our readers that great 
interest was aroused by the remarkable series of articles on 
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** Mutual Aid," which were contributed by so distinguished a man 
of science as Prince Kropotkin to the Nineteenth Century between 
the years 1890 and 1896, as a corrective of this Huxleyan per- 
version of evolutionary doctrines, and that at a crowded meeting 
held by the Humanitarian League in November, 1896, a lecture 
was given by Prince Kropotkin on this very subject of " Natural 
Selection and Mutual Aid," in which it was pointed out that so- 
called Darwinism is now-a-days made responsible for every sort 
of barbarity. These articles are now reprinted in a revised and 
enlarged form, in the volume before us, the importance of which, 
in its bearing on humanitarian problems, can hardly be over- 
stated. 

That the exaggerated view taken of the conception of struggle 
for existence is a misapplication of Darwin's own writings is 
clearly shown by Kropotkin in the early pages of this book : 

"It happened with Darwin's theory as it always happens with 
theories having any bearing upon human relations. Instead of 
widening it according to his own hints, his followers narrowed it still 
more. . . . They came to conceive the animal world as a world of 
perpetual struggle among half-starved individuals, thirsting for one 
another's blood. They made modem literature resound with the 
war-cry of woe to the vanquished^ as if it were the last word of modem 
biology. They raised the * pitiless ' struggle for personal advantages 
to the height of a biological principle which man must submit to as 
well, under the menace of otherwise succumbing in a world based upon 

mutual extermination We must recognise that even the 

most authorized exponents of Darwin's views did their best to maintain 
these false ideas. In fact, if we take Huxley, were we not taught by 
him that * from the point of view of the moralist, the animal world is 
on about the same level as a gladiator's show.' " 

In the chapter on " Mutual Aid among Animals " it is demon- 
strated by a great number of well-authenticated facts that even 
in the less developed forms of life, and increasingly so as the 
scale rises, is combination practised ; so that mutual aid is a very 
substantial element in existence, and not for utilitarian purposes 
only, but for the simple enjoyment of life. 

" Don't compete ! — competition is always injurious to the species, and 
you have plenty of resources to avoid it. That is the tendency of 
nature, not always realized in full, but always present. That is the 
watchword which comes to us from the bush, the forest, the river, the 
ocean. Therefore combine — ^practise mutual aid 1 That is the surest 
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bad to face during the glacial period, in a damp and cold climate, 
with but little vegetable food at his disposal ; if we take into 
account the terrible ravages which scurvy still makes among 
underfed natives, and remember that meat and fresh blood are 
the only restoratives which they know, we must admit that man, 
who was formerly a graminivorous animal, became a flesh-eater 
during the glacial period." 

But what, it may be asked, is the underlying motive of this 
mutual aid which Kropotkin has established so incontrovertibly ? 
On this point he has some very interesting remarks both in his 
Introduction and in his Conclusion. 

" Love, sympathy, and self-sacrifice certainly play an immense part 
in the progressive development of our moral feelings. But it is not 
love, and not even sympathy, upon which Society is based among 
mankind. It is the conscience — be it only at the stage of an 
instinct — of human solidarity. It is the unconscious recognition 
of the force that is borrowed by each man from the practice of 
mutual aid; of the close dependence of every one's happiness 
upon the happiness of all ; and of the sense of justice or equity, which 
brings the individual to consider the rights of every other individual as 
equal to his own. Upon this broad and necessary foundation the still 

higher moral feelings are developed In the practice of 

mutual aid, which we can retrace to the earliest beginnings of evolution, 
we thus find the positive and undoubted origin of our ethical concep- 
tions ; and we can affirm that, in the ethical progress of man, mutual 
support — ^not mutual struggle — ^has had the leading part. In its wide 
extension, even at the present time, we also see the best guarantee of a 
still loftier evolution of our race." 

It might be questioned, we think, whether the sense of human 
solidarity (and not human solidarity only, but the solidarity of all 
sentient life) is not ultimately identical with sympathy and love — 
at any rate with the wider and deeper love which transcends the 
personal — the menschenliebe which Schopenhauer assumed as one 
of the two cardinal virtues. But however that may be, there can 
be no doubt that Kropotkin's masterly work on •* Mutual Aid " 
will be of immense service to all those who are fighting in the 
cause of humanity and freedom. It is a book with which no 
humanitarian lecturer or writer should omit to arm himself. 



Who Shall Command the Heart: Being Part IV. of Towards 
Democracy. By Edward Carpenter. (Swan Sonnenschein 
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indeed, wbether the poern {kx we regard it as essentially a poem) 
can ever be ^ reviewed " at all, except in the sense in which we 
reviewthe strsaix3ordbe£eklsorthestarSyOranyothernatnraland 
elemental phenomena — bet it may be said that many of the poems 
comprised in -* Who Shall Command the Heart ** are, as the title 
suggests, of a somewhat tenderer and less impersonal character 
than these which preceded them, and have something of the 
familiar tone of the friend and comrade speaking to those with 
whom a fa it r. nil understanding has beea established. And here 
we rr.^v crr-ortunelv cu::e frcn: a l::tle periodical which has 
sirr-uliazeously reached us, entitled Ths Fru C:mrjJfy edited and 
in this case apparently -written by Mr. J. William Lloyd (P. A- 
Bal:cu, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts;, the October number of 
which is devoted to a very able and sympathetic study of 
Carpenter's genius. What Mr. Lloyd says of Carpenter's works 
in general is eminently true of " Who Shall Command the 
Heart." 

" There is a sort of soul-music in Carpenter, not found to the same 
extent, I believe, in any other writer — the constant dominance and 

presence of human love He hardly thinks of expression, he 

forgets art, he forgets music, he almost finds it hard to remember 
Nature, so imperiously is Le compelled to remember men. No matter 
how deformed, mistaken, sinning, disgusting, he must love, love, and 
over-love everything human. When he hears the wind, it whispers to 
him with human voices ; when he looks out on his beloved sea, the 
waves are white with human faces ; the moonlight rebounds, sparkling 
from innumerable fistful, wondering, awed, tearful, yearning, suffering, 
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loving human eyes. The animals, the flowers, are to him only human 
infants, not yet consciously born. Everything means man ; the hunger 
for love of man ; the imperious need of man ; the coming, becoming 
destiny of man. That Christ-spirit, which is human love, never 
possessed any flesh-bodied soul more absolutely than that of Edward 
Carpenter. He is the Social Conscience incarnate.*' 

To anyone who has not studied Carpenter's writings, and is 
desirous to do so, we would say, read first the prose volume on 
" Civilization, its Cause and Cure," which contains in a clearly 
expressed form the gist of his teaching, and then read '* Towards 
Democracy,'* which contains — himself. The other works are 
supplementary and illustrative of these two. 



Success. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Duckworth & Co.> 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. is. 6d.) 

A study of the score or so of short stories contained in this 
little volume must set a thoughtful critic wondering why it is that 
the reading public is still so little aware of the brilliant literary 
powers and great personal charm of Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
For in spite of a careless and at times almost slovenly style 
(aggravated by an apparent indifference to correct punctuation) 
Mr. Graham is irresistible when at his best, and simply carries 
his readers along with him by the sheer strength and picturesque- 
ness of his descriptions. Intensely alive himself, he makes every 
detail of a scene stand before us with the utmost vividness ; and 
this not by laborious narrative, but by the few rapid touches 
which are the sign-manual of the master. 

Presumably the unconcealed contempt with which Mr. Graham 
r^ards the great modern fetiches of civilization and respectability 
has not conduced to a due recognition of his merits as a writer. 
" Our progress," he tells us, " makes commercial travellers of us 
all, and takes away the primeval joy in sun, in wind, in divine 
idleness, the first and greatest gift that Nature ever gave to man." 
But the idol which is the special butt for Mr. Graham's satire in 
the volume under review is " success," which to him is always 
as provocative of scorn as failure is of sympathy. The book 
is indeed the apotheosis of failure, which is exhibited to the 
reader in various forms and types, individual and national, but 
always with tenderness and respect. " For those who fail," says 
the author, '< for those who have sunk still battling beneath the 

A 
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may be gathered from many passages in this book, among them 
the following : — 

" I hope," he wrote in 1853, '' to live to see slavery, that sum of all 
wickedness, abolished from our land, the quarrels of nations settled by 
arbitration, and war to become obsolete, the factory system to become 
80 ameliorated that the poor and suffering operatives of the present 
day shall be released from their thraldom, and the suffering poor of the 
old world, the little children here and there shut out from the beautiful 
influences of life and nature, set at liberty to enjoy fresh air and 
wholesome food ; when the gallows shall be no longer seen, and the 
prisons and dungeons of the old world and our own become compara- 
tively tenantless ; when the domestic animals, particularly the horse, 
shall be far better treated,*' &c. 

Dying at a good old age in 1898, Mr. Ricketson had seen at 
least a portion of his hope accomplished. It is of interest to note 
that in one of his latest published letters, at the age of 81, he 
speaks with appreciation of the Humanitarian League's volume 
on " Animals' Rights " as " a grand contribution to the cause of 
humanity, as well as the higher culture of a pure and practical 
religion." 

Among the notable features of this handsome memorial volume, 
" Daniel Ricketson and his Friends," are the illustrations, which 
include a very delightful pencil sketch of Thoreau as he presented 
himself in walking costume at the door of Ricketson's house in 
1854. The two portraits of Mrs. Louisa Ricketson are extremely 
beautiful. The book will be treasured by all who love Thoreau's 
memory. 

Theosophy and Imperialism, A Lecture by Annie Besant. 
(London : The Theosophical Publishing Society. 6d.) 

We have so great a respect for Mrs. Besant, and for the good 
work she has done, that we regret to find her giving her sanction, 
even in the qualified terms of this pamphlet, to the craze known as 
** imperialism," which, if names mean anything, and if facts mean 
anything, is the lordship of one race over another by physical 
force. The praiseworthy object of the lecture is to show that 
national greatness resides '* not in the force that conquers but in 
the justice that protects, and that no empire can be great unless 
that empire be founded on brotherhood, on righteousness, and on 
truth." But how " empire " (viz., the " imposition " of one 
nation's will on another) can conceivably be founded on brother- 
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hood, Mrs. Besant does not attempt to siuror; indeedfaf 
a pioos hope that British Imperialism ** shall be the pm <d^ 
empires of the world to exist fibr the good of those wliCBn. it mips , " 
she implicitly admits that the empire whick she advocazes bs 
never yet existed on the fsuce of the earth. What rfgfm 
she to say that a statement which she quotes nnaiii a 
paper — ** We took India by the sword and we nmst hold ber 
by the sword" — is ''not the imperial spiriL.** It a the 
imperial spirit ; for it expresses what die word impesialzsni bs 
always meant both actually and etymoIngfraHy ; and in aor 
opinion a great responsibility rests on those wilte i s wbo. with ds 
best intentions, play with these dangerous catch-wacds^ as lbs 
Besant does in this pamphlet, without accurately drfi ii iiig them. 
The only concrete iastanc^ which Mrs. Refam' gives of a bene- 
ficent empire is that of Egypt. "There," she says, **! think 
England may fairly say that she has governed the cuiiuixy fix oe 
people of the country and not for her own profit." Bar sazeiT 
Mrs. Besant forgets that our occupation of Egypt is irsrlf famwrfd 
not only on a forcible seizure of territory which did not bdong :a 
ns, but on a most shameless breach of the pledges given to ccier 
Powers — a queer basis for " brotherhood." 

The truth of course is that if we introduce wtorai consideranais 
at all into the question of our empire, we cannot limit rhfm, as 
Mrs. Besant does, to the after-trcatmttit of the conquerai 
territory : we must apply them eq-Jially to rhe cnjrlnal seizure :f 
that territorv, and incuire not oclv what we are -zoiiis: to do wiri 
it in the end, but how we came bv it in the beriT:r::r.g, We are 
arnazed to see that Mrs. Besant totally ignores this vital pcinr ia 
the pamphlet on *• Theosophy and Imperialism." She bas 
apparently cot a word of condemnation for the in:«:iuitocs war zi 
conquest recently concluded in South .\n:ica, but writes cf it i^ 
that cheaply optimistic tone which to our mind is one of the worst 
symptoms cf the present public temper : 

•• In Socth Africa we have seen the wrath, the ambiticii. the sias c£ 

men. tnmcd to w^rld-p-irpcses and lofty ends by the RuiTir who c^i-ies 
the destinies of natioc-s. Cotnmot: sacrinccs. commoti Icsses^ co r -x o a 
triumphs, have made Britain and Greater Britain cae. Stren^sccs 
stmg-^lcs, hard-f lu^ht battles, prelected wrestlings, fcave taught Britoa 
and Boer to respect each other." 

It is strange, too, zz3,z Mrs, Besant should speak of si^ns of 
decravitv in England 'x':r£ the war. and - a few vears airo," as if 
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she really had some expectation that the crime enacted in South 
Africa would improve the public morals. ^ Before the war 
Britain was growing too Inxmions, she was growing too pleasure- 
loving." Has Mrs. Besant any belief that the plutocrats in 
particular who engineered the war, and tiie idle rich in general 
who supported it, are now developing into simple-living, public- 
minded, unselfish citizens? 

Even the " Paz Britannica," that crowning fallacy of fallacies 
in the imperialist stock-in-trade, seems to have some attraction for 
Mrs. Besant ; for she writes of ** a federation so strong of peace- 
loving nations that they would be able to impose peace upon the 
world because none would be strong enough to break it." Alas ! 
we fear that a peace ** imposed " upon an unwilling world by 
force of superior armaments would prove, like the rest of imperial 
blessings, to be somewhat of an " imposition." 

A choice is now offered to Great Britain, according to 
Mrs. Besant's argument, between a mere brute force on the one 
side and a worthily governed empire on the other. With all the 
excellent things that Mrs. Besant says of the responsibilities of 
power we heartily agree ; but we hold that the choice before us 
is a much deeper and more serious one than that propounded in 
her lectiure, and that we have to consider not only the duties that 
imperialism has brought in its train, but the morality of imperialism 
itself. To say, as Mrs. Besant does, ** Let us have an Imperialism, 
but let it be one of righteousness, of justice, of love, and of truth," 
seems to be much the same thing as to say, "Let us have a 
Burglary, but let it be righteous, just and charitable in its 
distribution of the spoils." To talk of imperialism plus brother- 
hood is a contradiction in terms. The very principle of imperialism 
is the n^;ation of brotherhood. Brotherhood is not empire, 
but freedom ; and the only ** empire " which a free individual or 
a free nation can legitimately practise is that which lords it over 
sel£ ** Sapiens f sibi qui imperiosus'* — ^the wise man who is an 
imperialist over himself—such was the old Stoic maxim. Im- 
perialism, like charity, should b^;in at home ; and, unlike charity^ 
it should end there. 



The Moral Damage of War. By Walter Walsh, Gilfillan 
Memorial Church, Dtmdee. (R. Brinley Johnson, London.) 

We sympathise so deeply with the spirit and leading purpose 
of Mr. Walsh's book, and we so fully agree with what he says of 
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the moral damage done by war, both to the nation and tiie 
individual, that we much regret that we cannot endorse tiie 
argument of his opening chapter, viz., that the appeal to pity, to 
reason, and to utility having failed, we most now £all back on the 
appeal to Christianity, and brand all warfare as a '' sin." " Every 
other argument," he says, *< has had £air triaL" But snidj 
** the appeal to Jesus " has had more " fair trial " in the past dian 
all the other appeals put together ! 

Nor can we for a moment admit that the appeal to {Hty and 
reason has failed — in the sense suggested by Mr. Walsh— or that 
it is useless to look to *^ the spread of general enlightenment " for 
the abolition of the sword. On the contrary, we believe that the 
strong protest made against the recent W3i (a protest in which 
Mr. Walsh bore an honourable part) was in itself a proof of the 
growth of a better moral feeling on the subject, and an earnest 
that the minority of to-day will be the majority of a future time. 
We cannot expect to travel at a bound from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion, but we can hope that we shall gradually emerge from our 
present savage state into something more resembling a humanised 
society. This will not be effected by branding war (in particular) 
as '* a crime," but by the gradual recognition that a great number 
of barbarous customs, of which war is but one, are wholly 
unworthy of the better conscience of mankind. Himianitarianism, 
we would point out, is a very much deeper and larger principle 
than the mere " pity " with which Mr. Walsh seems to identify 
it. His statement that the moral evils of warfare "are more 
horrifying to the enlightened Christian consciousness than the 
dying groans of the stricken can be to the corporeal nerve of the 
humanitarian " — impljdng that the humanitarian is concerned 
only with the physical aspect of the question — is a strange mis- 
understanding. Humanitarianism is concerned not only with 
compassion but with justice, and protests not only against 
corporeal suffering, but against the moral injuries of which the 
whole community is the victim when it is responsible for the 
needless infliction of pain. With this reservation we cordially 
commend " The Moral Damage of War " as a most valuable and 
timely work. 

The Curious and Diverting Adventures of Sir John SparroK\ Bart., 
or the Progress of an O^en Mind. By Harold Begbie. (Methuen 
and Co., Essex Street, W.C. 6s.) 
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Odd Rhymes. (Ideal Publishing Union, Paternoster Row. is.) 

These two books, both of which are chiefly concerned with the 
diet question, may be conveniently reviewed together, as typical of 
opposite frames of mind, and therefore to some extent related to 
each other — ^the one being a satire on the comical aspect of the 
new dietary, the other on the comical aspect of the old ; the one 
a skit on the vegetarian idealist, the other on the flesh-eating 
Philistine. Let us deal with Sir John Sparrow first. 

Mr. Harold Begbie is undoubtedly a clever writer, and has 
come to the fore during the last two or three years as the '' handy 
man " of Tory journalism in the Globe and other " patriotic " 
papers of the beefy and imperialistic school. No wonder, then^ 
that he should laimch a bolt at the " faddism " of the food-reformers, 
whose eccentricities and angularities are so wholly incompatible 
with what may be called the Globular temperament, the philosophy 
of the " fair round belly with good capon lined," which is so- 
comforting to those who monopolise the good things of life, 
r^ardless of the cost to others. In Sir John Sparrow he has 
sketched a sort of humanitarian Mr. Pickwick, whose " open 
mind " leads him into various untoward adventures among the 
" cranks " who surround him. 

" Here was a man who had discarded meat-eating to take up with 
vegetarianism, who had flung over vegetarianism for fruitarianism, who 
had abandoned fruitarianism for the seed and pip theory; a man, 
moreover, who had bartered a practical religion for the elusive 
imaginings of theosophy ; who had lost all sense of patriotism, who had 
espoused communism, and who had even put off the venerable 
trappings of modem civilisation.** 

A terrible catalogue, in truth ! Without following the comical 
adventures of this ** progress of an open mind," it is suflicient ta 
say that Sir John Sparrow, " having run the gamut of modem 
crotchets," ends by finding himself " in a fit state of mind to settle 
down to comfortable normality " — that is, he renounces the 
angular for the Globular view of life, the oddities for the 
proprieties, drops his food reform and other heresies, and relapses 
into the comfortable conventionality of an orthodox country 
gentleman. 

If we say that we are somewhat disappointed with Mr. Begbie*s 
comedy, it is not because we resent the attempt to make fun out 
of humanitarian foibles, but because we think the story might 
have been much funnier than it is. Undoubtedly there is matter 
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for genuine merriment in the incongruities, inconsistencies, and 
absurdities to which all schools of reformers (being human) 
are necessarily liable. But without pausing to insist that a good 
deal of Mr. Begbie's satire is rather forced and pointless, we 
would remind him, and all whom it may concern, that there is 
another side to the picture, and that flesh -eating, no less than 
vegetarianism, has its vulnerable side for the humourist. Here 
it is that the volume of satirical poems entitled " Odd Rhymes " 
is a useful antidote to " Sir John Sparrow," as showing that the 
comic spirit is not monopolised by the kreophagists — indeed, we 
venture to say that many of these "Odd Rhymes," regarded 
from the literary standpoint alone, and without any reference to 
ethics, are much superior in all the qualities of satire to an3rthing 
in Mr. Begbie's novel. 

The New must ever seem laughable to the Old, and the Old 
to the New ; but we suspect that, as between vegetarianism and 
flesh-eating, the laugh will ultimately be on the vegetarian side ; 
for surely, if it be once recognised that there is an abundance of 
nourishing food in the vegetable kingdom, there can be no greater 
ineptitude than to persist in eating one's fellow-creatures ! The 
innumerable Sir John Sparrows who do not cultivate " an open 
mind " on such questions are convicted of much greater 
absurdities than the few who do. 

Again, the author of " Odd Rhymes " has very clearly antici- 
pated Mr. Begbie's fallacious assumption that food-reform, or 
reform in general, is an act of penance and self-sacrifice. 
Speaking, in his Preface, of Edward Fitzgerald as vegetarian, he 
says very truly : " He could not do otherwise. He was not 
ascetic but aesthetic. He did not deny himself flesh meat ; he 
could not bring himself to eat it." This, of course, is the spirit 
of all true reformers ; and it is in direct contrast with that of 
Mr. Begbie's baronet. Here is what is said of Sir John Sparrow's 
vegetarianism : — 

•* Beloved reader, do you uaderstand ? He has been longing all this 
time to make a martyr of himself ; he has been seeking for some altar 
whereon to sacrifice himself. And behold it is here. . . , Give 
up, give up ! Deny thyself ! Be different from the rest of the world ! 
In other words, go and hang thyself.'* 

" Truth," the baronet is elsewhere made to say, " must be 
sought painfully." And describing a glorious morning, Mr. 
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Begbie remarks : " It was not the sort of morning that tempts 
one to set about reforming his fellows." No misunderstanding of 
the typical reformer's temperament could be more complete. It 
is precisely the sense of the great beauty and joy of life, and of the 
sunny earth, that prompts men to try to remedy a few of the 
wretched evils with which they have afflicted themselves. If Sir 
John Sparrow is intended to represent the bogus reformer — the 
nincompoop who takes up and drops the new ideas without in 
the least understanding them, well and good ; though on the face 
of it that does not appear to be Mr. Begbie's view of him. If he 
is meant to represent the genuine reformer, he is a very sorry 
•caricature. 

But it will be asked who is the anonymous vegetarian author 
of these " Odd Rhymes " whom we have ventured to set up 
against the veritable Mr. Harold Begbie of Tory journalist 
fame? That is a secret which — if we knew it — wild horses 
should not force us to betray ; for the anonymity of a title-page 
must ever be respected by a conscientious reviewer. But our 
readers may rest assured that the writer of ** Odd Rhymes " is an 
idealist at whom not even so irreverent a jester as the writer of " Sir 
John Sparrow " would presume to scoff, if by chance they could 
be brought together for an hour's colloquy. We are certain that 
Mr. Begbie would respect the personality of the odd rhymer as he 
would respect his own. Such kinship is there between them that 
we could almost have imagined " Odd Rhymes " to be an earlier 
triumph of Mr. Begbie's pen during a vegetarian phase in his career, 
in which case the comparative dulness of " The Adventures of 
Sir John Sparrow " would be attributable to the deadening effect 
of a return to the flesh pots. But this is mere conjecture : we 
prefer to confine ourselves to facts. 



Songs of the Veld and other Poems, Reprinted from the New 
Age, (New Age Press, 8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. is.) 

During the South African War the New Age did magnificent 
service to the cause of justice by its fearless and outspoken 
exposure of Jingo brutalities ; and it is fitting that some of 
the spirited verses that appeared in its columns should now be 
republished at the request and at the cost of its readers. Two of 
the poems contributed by Bertrand Shad well, entitled " A Rebel 



